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PREPACE 


By THE EDITOR OF THE SERIES. 


HE problems which will be discussed in this series of 
handbooks are all of primary importance to such as 
take an intelligent interest in the welfare of the Anglican 
Communion; and the object aimed at is to treat these 
problems in a sympathetic and broad-minded spirit, which 
may help to bring about a better understanding among 
Churchpeople who hold divergent views on ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The several writers, while not attempting to disguise their 
own convictions, will take great care to present their theses 
in such a manner as to give offence to none—recognizing 
that there is ample room within the Catholic Church, as 
founded by the Master and as established in England, for 
“all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorrupt- 
ness.” 

Each writer is responsible for his own statements alone. 

The General Editor has allowed considerable latitude in 
the expression of opinion, in the belief that more permanent 
advantage is likely to result from this policy than from any 
attempt to gloss over difficulties with pious platitudes. 

In each ease, so far as is practicable, the subject in hand 
will be introduced by an historical sketch, not of inordinate 
length, yet sufficiently full to indicate the course of develop- 
ment to the stage at present reached ; and suggestions will 
be made as to the lines on which it is thought that further 
progress may be attempted with a reasonable prospect of 


success. 
J. H. Burn. 
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mutton Ss PREPACE. 


HE right function of a Preface is to indicate the 
lt occasion and idea of the work to which it is prefixed. 
For all else the work must speak for itself. 

In regard to the occasion of this book, I may say that 
I accepted the invitation of the Editor of this series to treat, 
as best I could, the subject of the “ Position of the Laity 
in the Church,” in the belief that it is a subject on which 
public opinion in the Church is gradually forming itself at 
this moment, and on which a feeling is expressed in all 
quarters that it is of urgent importance under our present 
conditions of Church life. 

There is growing up everywhere a demand for some 
autonomy of the Church, as the only means of securing the 
reforms, which are seen to be necessary for the right 
discharge of her high duty in relation to our present needs 
and opportunities. But it is universally acknowledged that 
for such autonomy the right determination of the position of 
the Laity is absolutely essential. The remarkable character 
of the deputation which, not long ago, laid before the 
Archbishops a strong representation on the necessity of 
dealing with this subject, with a view to securing to the 
Church the self-government so urgently needed, was in itself 
significant of the widespread prevalence of this conviction. 


see 
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The rapid growth of the Church Reform League points 
obviously in the same direction. The appearance of two 
such books as the “Essays on Church Reform,” edited 
by the Bishop of Worcester, and “The Church and 
Reform,” edited by the Bishop of Liverpool, show how deep 
an interest in the subject is felt by different, and in some 
sense opposite, schools of opinion in the Church. The 
careful consideration of the whole subject, ideally and his- 
torically, in our Convocations, proves that the Clergy, in 
their representative assemblies, believe the determination of 
the right position of Laity in the Church to be a matter of 
cardinal importance, which ought to be pressed upon 
the attention of those whom it more immediately concerns. 
The recent Report of the Joint Committee of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury marks an epoch in the discussion 
of the whole question, and deserves the most careful study 
from all who are interested in it.* That such study is now 
being given to it by Churchmen generally is clear from the 
resolutions of the Houses of Laymen, and the discussions 
in our Diocesan Conferences. 

In respect of the idea of the book, I should wish it to 
be understood that it is only intended to give a brief and 
simple account of the question, for consideration mainly 
of those who are unacquainted, or but partially acquainted, 
with it. I have not, therefore, thought it necessary to give 
more than a few notes and references to authorities. But 
it seemed to me desirable, not only to examine the position 
of the Laity ideally, as determined by the Apostolical 
constitution of the Church, but to show—in what is 


* This Report has been republished in a cheap and convenient 
form by the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
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necessarily a brief and imperfect sketch—how closely it is 
bound up with the general history of the Church, and 
through what vicissitudes its actual development has passed, 
both in the Church at large and in our own Branch of 
the Church in particular. (I may remark that of the most 
recent stage of that development in the sister and daughter 
Churches of the Anglican Communion, I am able to speak 
from some not inconsiderable experience.) For in all lines 
of investigation we have learnt to follow, as far as possible, 
the historical method of enquiry, as that which best enables 
us to understand the true nature and capacities of what 
we desire to investigate; and this is especially true in 
relation to matters which concern human society, and which 
are fruitful of practical effects. 

The result has been to impress more strongly than ever 
on my own mind the conviction that the question has now, 
after long discussion, reached a stage which demands some 
decisive action. I shall feel thankful if I am able to render 
some slight contribution towards the general consideration 
which it requires, and the solution for which in the best 
interests of the Church we may well hope and pray.* 


A. BARRY. 
The Cloisters, Windsor Castle, 
November, 1902. 


* The present position of the great controversy over the Educa- 
tion Bill is a very striking illustration of the urgent need of some 
true representative organization of the Church as such. The 
opponents of the Bill are vehement in well-organized clamour and 
denunciation. The Church, although it represents a great body of 
public opinion, has no means by which its voice can speak with 
authority. 
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Tue APposToLic IDEAL OF THE CHURCH. 


The Nature of the Enquiry—I. The Laity and the Clergy 
in the Ideal of the Church. The Teaching of our Lord 
Himself. The general tenour of the Apostolic Teaching. 
—II. The assertion of the authority of the whole body 
in respect of Church Organization, Church Legislation, 
and Church Discipline.—III. The parallel assertion of 
the Authority of the Christian Ministry.—IV. The 
relation of the two, considered theoretically and his- 
torically—V. The Constitutional Government of the 
Church. The supreme authority of the Apostolic Ideal 
in respect of principle. 


N seeking to forecast ‘‘ the Church’s Outlook 
for the Twentieth Century,” in relation to 

our own prospects and responsibilities, it is 
clear that a prominent place—perhaps the most 
prominent place of all—must be assigned to 
the enquiry, ‘‘ What is the true position, both 
as to rights and duties, of the Laity in the Church 
of Christ?” This enquiry, while it is intended 
to bear upon what immediately concerns our 
own Branch of the Catholic Church, must yet 
involve some general consideration of that posi- 
tion in essential principle, and some brief survey 
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of its historical development in the Church at 
large. Naturally, therefore, it falls into three 
divisions. It must examine, first, what that 
position is, ideally, in the Divine constitution of 
the Church from the beginning. It must en- 
deavour, next, to estimate its developments and 
variations in the history of the past. It must 
enquire, lastly, with more especial reference to 
our own Branch of the Church, what it may be, 
and ought to be, under the present conditions, 
and in view of the present needs and oppor- 
tunities, of our Church life. 

I. Of these three divisions, the first is clearly 
all-important ; for it must determine for us all 
questions of principle. There may well be much 
instruction, as to the practical possibilities and 
conditions of the application of first principles, 
to be derived from the history of the past. There 
will, again, be need for much thoughtful con- 
sideration as to the methods and limits of that 
application under the actual conditions of our 
Church life, both in itself and in its relation to the 
secular community, national and international, 
at the present moment. But these considerations, 
interesting as they are, hardly go to the root of 
the matter. The rights and duties of the Laity 
must, in essence, be those which belong to the 
constitution of the Church itself, as we can trace 
it in the New Testament, laid down by Apos- 
tolic, and more than Apostolic, authority. 

The enquiry opens naturally with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who are the Laity?” It (wastasked; 
on the eve of the great French Revolution, 
‘““What is the 7zers Etat?’ The answer was, 
““The Zzers Etat is the nation, less the clergy 
and the noblesse.” So, to the question, ‘‘ Who 
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are the Laity?” the reply must be, ‘‘ They are 
the body of the Church, less the clergy” ; or, 
as St. Paul expresses it, marking union and 
not separation, they are ‘‘all the saints, with 
the bishops and deacons.”* The inference to 
be drawn from the French answer, no doubt, 
was that the two privileged classes were artificial 
creations, existing only by the will of the people, 
and liable to be swept away by it at any moment. 
That inference would be utterly inadmissible 
m celation to the Church of Christ. ‘We 
believe,” it has been well said,+ ‘‘that there is a 
primitive distinction between clergy and laity, 
and that it will continue to the end of the age in 
which we live. . . . . But by distinction we do 
not understand separation. We have no reason 
to regard the distinction as anything more than 
a provision for the purpose of developing the 
fulness of corporate life in the Church, which is 
Christ’s body, and for maintaining in it the 
fulness of the truth.” The very name of the laity 
reminds us that they form the mass of the people 
(Aacos) of the Lord. To all, clergy and laity alike, 
St. Paul declares, ‘‘ Ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular.”} 

This Apostolic ideal of the constitution of the 
Church must be regarded as simply the develop- 
ment of that which is distinctly implied in the 
teaching of our Lord Himself. The very use of 
the word ’ExxAnoia, in the New Testament render- 
ing of His words, as applied to the body of His 


2 WoL, 36 Ue 
t Report of Joint Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
presented in April, 1902, p. 84 (S.P C.K. Edition). 
ith Cove, si ey 
== 
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disciples, is decisive in its significance. For the 
word was universally and distinctively applied 
to the assembly of the whole people of a Greek 
community, as not a mere concourse, but an 
assembly having legal authority and sovereign 
right of ultimate decision on all matters of public 
duty and policy. That this application was still 
in living usage is shown in the New Testament 
itself in reference to the assembly at Ephesus.* 
It was the word, moreover, which was used 
again and again, in the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, of the whole congregation of 
Israel, as the chosen people of God. When, 
therefore, the word is employed in application to 
the Church, of which the Lord Himself was to be 
the Head, it must be conceived as still preserving 
its essential significance in that higher sphere. 
But this conclusion from our Lord’s teaching 
does not rest on mere inference. That teaching 
goes further still; it brings out explicitly both 
those elements of the truth to which reference 
has been made. The word ‘‘ Church” itself is 
used in that teaching only twice. The first use 
is in His declaration, after St. Peter’s great con- 
fession,{ ‘‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will-build My Church.) And I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven.” In this great saying we 
find the distinctive charter of the Christian 
Ministry, impersonated in St. Peter, to exercise 


* Acts xix. 32-41. 


+ That use is repeated in the New Testament in reference to the 
congregation of Israel (Acts vii. 38; Heb. ii. 12). 


~ Matt. xvi. 18-19. 
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in the Christian Church the authority ‘‘to bind 
and to loose”; that is, according to the well- 
known Jewish usage of the words, to pronounce 
judgment of sanction or prohibition on questions 
of religion and morality. But the second passage 
shows clearly that this ministerial authority is 
to be regarded as representing the collective 
authority of the whole body. It is His direction 
to the disciples as to judicial dealing with an 
erring brother in the last resort.* ‘‘ Tell it to the 
Church ; and if he refuse to hear the Church, let 
him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.” And the passage continues: ‘‘ Verily 
I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
Again I say unto you, That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them by My Father 
which is in heaven. For, where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” 

Taking the two passages together, it is clear 
that the whole action, exercised though it may 
be through the Christian Ministry, whether in 
judicial discipline or in collective worship and 
deliberation, is yet looked upon as ultimately the 
action of the whole body of disciples, and derives 
its authority from the presence of Christ in the 
midst of them. Even of the great charge after 
the Resurrection, which we recognize as the 
commission of the Christian Ministry,t ‘‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them: and whose soever 


* Matt. xviii. 17-20. { John xx. 22, 23. 
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sins ye retain, they are retained,” it is generally 
acknowledged* that it was addressed to the 
assembled disciples, and that the authority 
therein conferred was conferred on the Church 
as a whole. And these teachings of our Lord 
only bring out more explicitly what is implied in 
His constant references to ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven,” everywhere regarded as a whole, in 
which all members without distinction are one. 
The record of the ministry of the Apostles is 
but an embodiment in fact of their interpretation 
of this Divine teaching as to ‘‘the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God.” It is marked 
as the especial glory of the Pentecostal inspira- 
tion, which was the birth of the Church of 
Christ, that, in fulfilment of ancient prophecy, 
it was an ‘‘outpouring of the Spirit upow all 
flesh,” upon young and old, upon freeman and 
Slave ; a ‘‘ writing of the laws of God upon all 
hearts,” so that ‘‘all should know the Lord, 
from the least even to the greatest.”+ If we ask 
what was the one condition of entrance upon 
that state of high spiritual privilege, the answer 
is plain: ‘‘ Repent, and be baptized, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.”} If we further enquire how 


* At the Fulham Round Table Conference of 1901, representative 
of all shades of opinion, one of the points unanimously agreed upon 
was that the words ‘‘are not to be regarded as addressed only to 
the apostles or the clergy, but as a commission to the whole Church, 
and as carrying a summary of the message with which it is 
entrusted. It is, therefore, for the Church as a whole to discharge 
that commission, which she does by the ministration of God’s word 
and sacraments, and by godly discipline.’—See ‘‘ Report,” p. 109. 


{ Acts ii. 17-18; Heb. viii, 10-11. t Acts ii. 38. 
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the membership of the Church—thus assumed 
by those who ‘‘ gladly received the word,” on 
a simple declaration of their faith—was to be 
perfected, the answer is equally clear :* ‘‘ They 
continued stedfast in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in the breaking of the bread, 
and in the prayers.” So baptized by the One 
Spirit into the One Body; so dwelling in Christ 
by the communion of His Body and Blood ; so, 
through the gift of the Holy Ghost, entering into 
the Truth, and having ‘‘the knowledge of God 
which is life eternal”’; so united in the common 
worship, to which Christ had promised His 
presence, and which He transfigured by His 
Divine intercession—they had ‘‘an unction from 
titemimon One; they became, as St. Peter 
declares, collectively a royal priesthood; and 
individually, as St. John declares, ‘‘ kings and 
priests before God,”+ under the One supreme 
King and the One true High Priest.{ Nothing 
is clearer than this, that the promises, the 
blessings, the inspiration, the mission of the 
kingdom of Christ are represented as given to 
the whole body of the Church and to all its 
members. So, as our second Collect for Good 
Friday has it, ‘‘the whole body of the Church 
is governed and sanctified by the Spirit,” and 
‘‘every member of the same has his vocation 


* Acts il. 42. + 1 John ii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. v. 10. 

{ ‘‘ This doctrine of the priesthood of all Christians survived, and 
was maintained, as a doctrine in the Church, in interpretation of 
the unction which, from very early days, accompanied the rite of 
Confirmation with laying on of hands..... The holy oil, say 
the early medieval writers on liturgical matters, is stamped on the 
forehead, to remind each Christian child that he must wear ‘ the 
diadem of kingship and the dignity of priesthood.’ ”—Bishop Gore’s 
Essay, in “‘ Essays on Church Reform,” p. 10. 
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and ministry.” Clearly in the New Testa- 
ment ideal of the Church of Christ it is implied 
that all members of that Church alike are 
designed to have both a free individual life in 
Christ and a share in the collective life of the 
whole body. For He Himself is at once ‘‘ the 
Head of each man” personally, and the ‘‘ Head 
of the whole Church” as one.* 

II. Nor is this a mere ideal. The Epistles of 
the New Testament (excepting, of course, the 
Pastoral Epistles) are addressed to each Church, 
or group of Churches, as a whole; in all teach- 
ings of doctrine, all exhortations to service, all 
utterances of praise or rebuke, all prayers and 
benedictions, the great body of the saints is 
contemplated ; all members alike are bidden to 
search into and judge the utterances of truth, 
to be zealous in good works, as followers of 
Christ, to sustain the order and discipline of the 
Church, to take their right place in the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. And this position 
of the laity of the Church seems to me the 
more emphatically brought out, as at Philippi, 
when they are addressed as the body of the 
saints, while at the same time the distinctive 
office of ‘‘the bishops and deacons” is recog- 
nised. For the Apostle, in this address, clearly 
contemplates a joint life and action of laity and 
clergy in all that concerns the truth of the Gospel 
and the being of the Chureh. 

This community of life and action is accord- 
ingly exemplified in crucial instances recorded 
to us of the exercise in the Apostolic age of 
the three great functions of the Church: Church 


* 


TiCore xi.) 355 ype lees 
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organization, Church legislation, and Church 
discipline. 

In respect of Church organization, we note 
that even the appointment of the two disciples, 
to be submitted to the Divine choice by lot 
for completion of the Apostolate, appears clearly 
to have been made by the whole body of the 
disciples.* And, passing from this extraordinary 
function to the first constitution of a regular 
Order in the Ministry of the Church, we find that 
for the appointment of the seven first deacons} 
the whole body is called together; the need 
for the institution is explained by St. Peter; 
the brethren are desired to choose from amongst 
themselves, and set before the Apostles, fit 
persons to receive commission from them. In 
relation to the ordination of presbyters in the 
Church, there is no record of a similar previous 
election by the whole body; for, indeed, such 
ordination is taken for granted, without any 
account of its institution, both in the Jewish and 
in the Gentile Churches. But the universal 
practice of the Church as to presbyters and 
bishops in the early centuries gives strong 
ground for inference that it also had a place in 
the usage of the Apostolic age. 

In respect of Church legislation we find that, 
at the Council of Jerusalem, when the Apostles 
and elders came together to consider one of the 
greatest and most fundamental questions—the 
question of the admission of the Gentiles—the 
discussion was carried on in the assembly, not 
only of the Apostles and elders, but of ‘‘the 
whole multitude”; and the mission of Judas 


* Acts 1. 21-23. + Acts vi. 1-6. 
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and Silas to proclaim the decree pronounced 
by St. James in the name of the Council was 
determined on, and the men themselves chosen, 
by ‘‘the Apostles and elders with the whole 
Church.” The letter borne by themm@iemrle 
Church at Antioch* was received and read 
and joyfully accepted by ‘‘ the whole multitude.”’+ 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the details of the procedure, the general 
conclusion, is beyond all question, that in all 
that concerned this great resolution of the 
Council, for which the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost is expressly claimed, and on which 
depended the Catholicity and spirituality of the 
Church of Christ, the laity of the Church were 
not mere passive recipients, but intelligent con- 
sentients to the policy initiated by the Apostles 
and elders.{ It may be, moreover, noted, that 
before this formal consideration of the matter, 
‘‘the Apostles azd brethren who were in Judea” 
had conference with St. Peter on his admission 
of Cornelius and his household to the Church 
and his familiar intercourse with them, which 


* According to the true reading of Acts xv. 23, the letter itself 
was written in the name of ‘‘the Apostles and elders,”’ and it 
embodied their decision, but it was a decision in which the whole 
body of the Church had concurred. 


+ Acts xv. 6-31. 


t It has been inferred, with much probability, that the words. 
“*Then the whole multitude kept silence,’ compared with the 
statement in xv. 7, that there ‘‘had been previously much 
disputing.” imply that lay members of the Church had not only 
been present, but had taken part in the discussion. I may add— 
what in discussion of the subject has been too much forgotten— 
that the determination of the exact meaning of the whole record 
ought to be guided by remembrance of that general reference in the 
Epistles to the judgment and authority of the whole body, which 
has been already noticed. 
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had been censured by ‘‘them of the circum- 
cision”; that the Apostle did not disdain to 
make explanation to them; and that they accepted 
the explanation and ‘ glorified God.”* 

In respect of Church discipline, it is significant 
that in the one recorded case of the exercise of 
that discipline on the incestuous person at 
Corinth St. Paul, (while he himself naturally 
takes the initiative by his Apostolic authority, ) 
yet expressly directs that the whole Church 
should be ‘‘ gathered together,” ‘‘in the Name 
and with the power of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
for the formal excommunication of the offender; 
and subsequently that, on his repentance, 
‘‘forgiveness”’ and ‘‘comfort,” and evidently 
restoration to communion, should be equally 
given to him by the many.t It can hardly be 
Somored that this action, as a delegation of 
Apostolic authority, was carried out fades the 
guidance and direction of the presbyters; but 
yet it was essentially the action of the whole 
body. 

III. But while, under all these aspects, the 
Church is emphatically regarded as a free brother- 
hood, under the One Headship of Christ and the 
One ipetheshood of God, yet, at the same time, 
the existence in it of an ordained Muinistry, 
deriving mission and authority, not from the 


* Acts xi. 1-18. Fak Core. W355) 2) Cor, 1 6-10. 

{It may be noted that in the Dzdache (the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles), dating, in all probability, from the close of the 
first century, there is the same appeal, in respect of Church worship, 
Church discipline, and the election of ‘‘ bishops and deacons,” to 
the whole body of the Church. Whatever may be the authority 
of the Dzdache, emanating, as it appears to do, from a body of 
Jewish Christians in the East, it may well be held to illustrate the 
continuity of Church practice in this respect. 
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congregation, but from the Apostles and the 
chief pastors of the Church, acting in the name 
of Christ Himself, is brought out with equal 
clearness. It is true that the distinction between 
the clergy thus commissioned and the great 
body of the laity is (as indeed might have been 
expected) less strongly marked in the age of the 
New Testament than it became in later times. 
But the distinction itself is obviously original. 
Naturally, the Apostles themselves, in virtue of 
our Lord’s own commission to them, stood ina 
position of unique authority, as of unique inspira- 
tion; and the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
called to his Apostleship (as he emphatically 
asserts) by the Lord Himself, expressly claims, 
and, when necessary, insists upon, that authority 
as Divine.* As the Church enlarged itself, the 
order of presbyters, under the Apostles, emerges 
at once: in the Jewish Churches, so taken for 
granted that some have traced its origin to the 
choice of the seventy by our Lord Himself; in 
the Gentile Churches, instituted from the very 
beginning of their existence.t The order of 
deacons has its origin and its institution ex- 
pressly recorded as of Apostolic authority. What- 
ever may have been the position of what have 
been called the extraordinary (or ‘‘ charismatic”’) 
functions of the prophets, the workers of miracles, 
the speakers with tongues, and the like, it is 
beyond question that the three regular Orders 
of the Ministry existed, as of authority, from 


* See 2 Cor. x.-xii. ; Gal. i. 6-12; vi. 11-17. The assertion of 
this Apostolic authority is the more striking, because it is made 
reluctantly, and, as it were, under protest (‘‘I speak as a fool,” 
&c.), yet as a matter of spiritual duty and necessity. 


+ Acts xiv. 23. Comp. Tit. i. 5. 
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the beginning, and were naturally developed in 
the advanced organization, which is shown in 
the Pastoral Epistles; and that to them was 
committed the ministration of the Word and 
Sacraments. Their position is clearly recognised 
as of authority. St. Peter exhorts the elders, 
‘‘Feed the flock of God, and take the oversight 
thereof”; acknowledging in them that delegacy 
from the Chief Shepherd which was solemnly 
committed to himself. St. Paul will have the 
brethren ‘‘ know those who are over them in the 
Lord, and admonish them.”” The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts all to ‘‘ obey 
those who have the rule over them,” and ‘‘to 
submit to those who watch for their souls, as 
they who must give account” to God.* The 
Pastoral Epistles show, again and again, how 
real and responsible was this authority in the 
later part of the Apostolic age: the subsequent 
history tells us how it remained unbroken, and 
organized itself more and more, when the 
Apostles themselves passed away, and when the 
extraordinary gifts of the first age ceased. 
Gradually, indeed, as the Church advanced, 
there arose what were called the Minor Orders, 
forming a kind of link between the laity and the 
clergy, properly so called. But these were 
acknowledged to be secondary and non-essen- 
tial, within the power of the Church to establish 
and to abrogate or disuse. The three regular 
Orders remained. Our Church is on firm his- 
toric ground, when she asserts that ‘‘from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of 
ministers in Christ’s Church—bishops, priests, 


*y Pet. v. I-45 1 Thess. v. 12; Heb. xiii. 17. 
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and deacons,” and draws the inference that their 
existence is a part of the fundamental constitution 
of that Church, and is to be continued and 
reverently used and esteemed. 

It is obvious that this institution of an ordained 
Ministry, as sacred and authoritative, limits 
what has been called ‘‘the spiritual democracy” 
of the early Church. For it supplies that which 
is the essential want of ordinary democracies— 
the element of an authority which can claim a 
‘(Divine right,” not dependent on the will of the 
people, and through which in some all-important 
matters the collective life of the Church—the 
royalty and priesthood of the whole body—was 
to express itself. It is not too much to say that 
the history of the Church in some important 
respects is the story of the relation of this minis- 
terial authority to the rights and authority of the 
whole body. That relation necessarily involves 
complexities, irregularities, possible collisions, 
which would be unknown to systems of clerical 
despotism on the one hand, and of denial of all 
ministerial authority on the other. But these, as 
all experience tells us, are signs of its adaptation 
to our complex human nature, and, therefore, 
conditions of vitality and permanence. Certainly 
it is impossible for anyone to ignore that relation, 
who goes back to the original constitution and 
early development of the Church of Christ. 

The fundamental distinction between clergy 
and laity—becoming naturally more marked 
with the growth of Church extension and 
Church organization—is often connected, some- 
times confused, with another distinction, in 
which the clergy are regarded simply as experts 
in knowledge and experience, and the layman 
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(idus7s) as the unlearned,* who can bring to bear 
upon religious questions of doctrine and practice 
only the general insight of Christian thought 
and faith. But it is obvious that this latter 
distinction is not a fixed, but a variable distinc- 
tion—strongly marked in times of general ignor- 
ance—diminishing with the increase of general 
education and study. There were times, especially 
in the Middle Ages, when the clergy had prac- 
tically a monopoly of theological “and secular 
knowledge. But it was not so, we have reason 
to believe, in the Early Ages; it certainly is not 
so in our own time, Spee laymen in the one 
sense of the word are undoubtedly not laymen, 
but experts, in the other. In considering the 
true relative position of clergy and laity, we may 
well treat this latter distinction as secondary and 
variable, and therefore as not going to the heart 
of the matter. But, even if we tale it into con- 
sideration, we have learnt in all departments of 
life to recognise (what the institution of trial by 
jury, for instance, so strikingly exemplifies) that 
there is a value in ‘‘lay opinion,” as distinct 
from expert opinion, not so much to initiate, 
but rather to weigh and judge with what we 
rightly call ‘‘common sense,” corrective of over- 
subtlety, and of that want of sense of proportion 
which is apt to attach to minuteness of know- 
ledge. Certainly that value should be especially 
acknowledged in the Church of Him Who 
declares that His truth, ‘‘ hidden from the wise 
and prudent,” is ‘‘revealed to babes.” Experi- 
ence tells us that its acknowledgment has, on the 
whole, tended to great good in Church adminis- 
tration and government. 


* i Cor. xiv. 16, 23. 
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IV. But it is of importance not to confuse 
these two distinctions. Coming back to the 
essential and permanent distinction between 
clergy and laity, established by the very fact of 
ordination to the sacredness of the Ministry, the 
great problem is the reconcilement of the special 
authority of that Ministry with the common 
rights and general authority of the whole body. 
It is a great problem. How does it solve itself 
in the progress of human society in general? 
We observe that the collective life of every 
society expresses itself in its legislative, judicial, 
and executive functions; and that the general 
progress of civilization tends to the recognition 
of the first of these functions as directly belong- 
ing to the community as a whole (acting, as it 
necessarily must act, through representative 
institutions), and of the other two functions as 
distinct from this, and only indirectly controlled 
by the influence of the whole body. On the 
maintenance, indeed, under that supreme in- 
fluence of some regulated independence of the 
executive, and of a greater measure of inde- 
pendence in the judicial power, the stability of 
Society depends. In the history of the progress 
of civilization, Guizot pointed out long ago that 
it has two elements: on the one hand, the in- 
dividual cultivation of all members of the com- 
munity, and their individual freedom of action 
within limits laid down by law; and, on the 
other, the participation by all in various degrees 
in the collective life of the whole. And the two 
elements, although distinct and often existing 
in different proportions, are essentially con- 
nected ; for, on the one hand, it is this individual 
culture and freedom, which enables a man rightly 
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to understand and to perform his functions as a 
citizen ; and, on the other, such performance of 
civic or national duty plays an important part 
in the moral and intellectual culture of the 
individual, and, moreover, is necessary in order 
to secure for him the right measure of individual 
freedom. Both are parts of true human progress; 
both are developments of what lies in germ in all 
humanity. 

Now the question presents itself naturally: 
‘‘TIs there anything in the Divine institution of 
the Christian Ministry, which should except the 
great Catholic society, which we call the Church 
of Christ, from the laws of constitution and pro- 
gress, discernible in all other forms of human 
society?” In the abstract the question might 
admit of much argument. We all acknowledge 
that to the clergy is committed the ministry of 
the Word, the Sacraments, the discipline of the 
Church, and that a true ‘‘charisma”’ is given them 
in Ordination, that they may rightly fulfil that 
ministry. Does the ministry of the Word con- 
vey an exclusive right of determining what that 
Word is, and so of defining the doctrine of the 
Church? Does the ministry of the Sacraments 
carry with it the power to give or to withhold 
those Sacraments, under conditions to be fixed 
by the ministrants themselves? Does the power 
and commandment to pronounce absolution to 
those who truly repent and believe admit of any 
right to refuse that absolution, with a view to 
Church discipline or Church policy? These 
questions are evidently of crucial importance. 

The affirmative answer practically reduces the 
great body of Churchmen to powerlessness (as 
far as constitutional action goes) in all that 

2, 
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concerns the spiritualities of the Church, and 
leaves them power only in respect of the tem- 
poralities, which yet cannot be separated from 
them, and must indeed necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to them. It has the effect of excepting 
the Church from the great law of true civiliza- 
tion, exemplified in all other forms of human 
society, and so tending to place it in antagonism 
to ordinary human progress. It creates virtually 
a despotism in the hands of the clergy (con- 
centrated under the Roman system in one Pope), 
and, like all other despotisms, purchases order 
at the price of vitality. 

Still, if we were left to mere abstract con- 
sideration of the subject, it might be contended, 
on the other side, that the supernatural character 
of the Church justifies, or even demands for it, 
an exceptional position as a society ; and that 
the plenary authority of the clergy in their 
three great functions gives definiteness and 
effectiveness to the action of the Church in its 
necessary conflict with the world. But it would 
seem that we are not left to decide on abstract 
grounds between these opposing views. The 
slightest examination of the constitution of the 
Church of the New Testament and of primitive 
times must surely preclude the affirmative 
answer. The fundamental law of that constitu- 
tion is emphatically declared to be for all Chris- 
tians a law of liberty, and therefore of individual 
duty and responsibility ; in which they are bidden 
to stand firm, and refuse to be entangled in a 
yoke of bondage ; under which they are not only 
to work out their own personal salvation, but to 
take their part in the advance and direction of 
the kingdom of God. Of course, there must be 
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authority for the sake of Church order. The 
authority which the Apostles claim so unhesitat- 
ingly for themselves must be, although not in its 
exceptional fulness, delegated to those to whom 
they gave pastoral mission, as St. Paul, indeed, 
expressly shows in his charge to Timothy. But 
under the great fundamental law of freedom, the 
clergy can only have leadership, and not lord- 
ship, over the heritage of God. They are to 
have—what is a high and exceptional privilege— 
co-ordination with the great body of the laity in 
the determination of Church legislation, and © 
much more than co-ordination in the discharge 
of the judicial and executive functions of the 
Church. But to go beyond this appears utterly 
incompatible with the ideal of the Church, as 
set forth in Holy Scripture. There must be no 
supersession of the authoritative action of the 
whole body; there must, therefore, be for the 
laity of the Church a position, not merely of sub- 
mission and receptiveness, but of action and 
co-operation in the collective life. 

Nor are we called upon, in respect of that 
position, to attempt the almost impossible task 
of drawing a hard and fast line between the 
spiritual and the temporal elements of Church 
life, on the ground that the action of the laity 
must be confined to the latter, and forbidden to 
deal with the doctrine and the discipline and the 
ritual of the Church. We can trace no attempts 
to draw such a line of demarcation in the 
primitive and early history of the Church. Nor 
is it consistent with the Apostolic ideal. For 
clearly truth of doctrine is of as infinite con- 
cern to the laity as to the clergy. The New 
Testament appeals to them to ponder it and 
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to judge of it, as bearing on their salvation ; 
one Apostle speaks to them as wise men, and 
bids them judge what he says; another appeals 
to them as having an unction from the Holy 
One for spiritual understanding.* Clearly, 
again, the worship of the Church belongs to the 
whole body, which is to pray with the under- 
standing as well as with the spirit. And so the 
ritual, which moulds that worship, and which, 
moreover, symbolizes the truths that underlie 
it, is of infinite concern to all—not only to the 
clergy, who lead the worship, but to the laity, 
who have to accept it and to join in it. Even 
the discipline of the Church, exercised, as it 
will mainly be, through the clergy, yet, since 
it has to rely simply on its spiritual power, must 
have the free loyal adhesion of the laity. It must 
therefore commend itself to their consciences, if 
it is to be effective, and it must preserve the 
limits and safeguards which their inherent rights 
demand. 
Every way it seems clear that, if the laity 
have any right at all to claim a share in Church 
government, this right cannot be limited by rule 
to one class of subjects, and that the less im- 
portant. It will, perhaps, tend—as in practice 
it seems to have tended—to gravitate naturally 
in spiritual things towards the function of judg- 
ment, and therefore of consent or dissent, rather 
than of initiation. When St. Cyprian, strong 
asserter as he was of hierarchical authority, 
declared, as will be seen hereafter, that he would 
do nothing ‘‘ without the cowzse/ of the presbyters 
and the consent of the laity,” his words exactly 
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describe—all the more forcibly because, perhaps, 
unconsciously—the relation which would thus 
naturally establish itself between the clergy and 
the laity. For this position of judgment seems 
especially to belong to ‘‘lay opinion” in either 
sense of the word. But the establishment of it 
must be left to the process of ‘‘ natural selection.” 
Any attempt to enforce it by a formal and rigid 
rule must inevitably fail. 

V. The result thus arrived at marks out the 
ideal of the government of the Church, as a 
higher form of what we call in secular societies 
a ‘‘constitutional government ’—‘‘ neither demo- 
cratic nor despotic”; recognizing, on the one 
hand, a dignity and sacredness—a ‘‘ Divine 
right”—in the authority of the Ministry ordained 
by Christ Himself; recognizing, on the other, 
the rights of each individual member of Christ, 
and the collective authority of the whole body 
under its Divine Head. It was, we may even 
say, the first introduction, on a great scale, of 
such government, reflecting, as it does, the 
principle of the government of God Himself over 
His creatures, under the law of freedom which 
He has given them, and which He Himself will 
not break by coercion. It stood out, moreover, 
in striking contrast with the rigid system of 
Jewish law, which it was to supersede, and the 
despotic Roman Empire, within which it was to 
develop itself, and with which it was to wage a 
long and victorious conflict. Here, as in so 
many other aspects, the constitution of the 
Church seems to anticipate, in a higher sphere, 
the ideal towards which the secular developments 
of society were to grow through the centuries. 

Such government, it must be always remem- 
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bered, can have vitality and efficiency only on 
one fundamental condition—that all the members 
of the community shall give it, not only a loyal 
adhesion, but an earnest co-operation in all that 
concerns its highest welfare. For freedom must 
imply responsibility, and the claim of power can 
only be justified by work and self-sacrifice. And 
this law, which attaches to all forms of con- 
stitutional government, must necessarily have a 
supreme obligation in this, its highest and most 
spiritual form. All members of the Church, 
clergy and laity alike, must feel that the work 
which the Church has to do for God and for 
humanity is really their work; to be done, 
indeed, under discipline of law and order, but 
to be done by free self-devotion in the power of 
the Spirit of God. It is a high ideal. It is 
only too clear that, like all high and compre- 
hensive ideals, it cannot, even at the best, work 
itself out in this our present state of intellectual 
and moral imperfection, without complications 
and perplexities, apparent risks and inevitable 
collisions, from which narrow and one-sided 
systems might seem to be free. But it is the 
true Apostolic ideal, and it has been well said 
that ‘‘the Apostolic ideal of the Church is written 
{Or vere” 

The undying authority thus claimed for it is, 
of course, an authority absolutely exceptional in 
human history. For no utterance outside the 
Church of Christ, however venerable or authori- 
tative, can it be claimed; for such utterances 
‘‘have their day and cease to be,” and our 


* Bishop Gore’s Essay on ‘‘ General Lines of Church Reform,” in 
“** Essays on Church Reform,” p. 28, edition of 1898. 
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growing perception of a social, as well as a 
physical, evolution gives for us a new emphasis 
to the old Baconian maxim that ‘‘we are the 
true ancients” in the inherited wisdom of the 
ages. For no dictum of any subsequent age 
in the Church of Christ itself can it be 
asserted; for even the most universal and 
authoritative expressions, individual or collec- 
tive, of the belief of past ages have to be 
judged and differentiated, as to what is temporary 
and what is permanent, by the maturer thought 
and fuller experience of the ages to come. But 
this exceptional conviction of an _ undying 
authority in the ideal of the Apostolic teaching 
rests on the belief that the teaching itself was 
absolutely exceptional; that in it we have the 
supreme authority of the Divine Master Him- 
self, witnessed to by the fulness of Apostolic 
inspiration—to be worked out in right develop- 
“ment under the Spirit of God through all the 
ages of the Christian dispensation to the end 
of time, but in its main principles unchanged 
and unchangeable. ‘‘A reversion to the primi- 
tive type” in detail would, even here, be simply 
an anachronism, and an anachronism is _ pro- 
verbially apt to be the worst of errors. We 
believe ‘‘that the main principles of the true 
Church constitution have been left to the Church 
to work out in practice, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, according to the differences of 
national character, institutions, and civilization, 
for which it is impossible to provide an abso- 
lutely uniform system.”* But in_ essential 
principles such reversion is our highest wisdom : 


* Convocation Report on ‘‘ The Position of the Laity,” p. 85. 
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it may be almost said to be implied -in our 
Christian faith in Him Who has in fulness, and 
who gave to His Apostles in measure, ‘‘ the 
words of eternal life.” 

In striving to realize the true ideal we are 
bound to consider at any moment what are the 
actual possibilities, and to take into full account 
the results and warnings of past history, trace- 
able in our present conditions ; we cannot ignore 
the risks which our efforts may entail, and, in 
order to minimize those risks, we may well be 
content to proceed gradually, and even to be 
patient of some imperfections and _ inconsist- 
encies. But yet the ideal must be always before 
us, as both our inspiration and our guide. If it 
bids us go forward, even in face of danger and 
difficulty, we have simply to obey, and to trust 
that danger will pass, and the sea of difficulty 
will part before our feet. 


CHAPTER Il: 


THe GROWTH OF HIERARCHICAL POWER IN 
THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES. 


I. The various phases of development of the Apostolic Ideal 
in the chief epochs of Church History. The abeyance 
and reassertion of Lay Influence.—II. The first two 
Centuries. The age of Cyprian. The Conversion of 
the Empire, and the assumption by the Emperors of 
power over things Ecclesiastical.—III. The Conversion 
of the Barbarians in the West, and the natural growth 
of hierarchical authority. The Monastic Movement. 
The peculiar development during the Anglo-Saxon 
Period in England.—IV. The culmination of the Papal 
Ascendency. ‘The great struggle of Gregory VII. with 
the Empire. The Autocracy of Innocent III. and his 
successors. The Ideal of a Theocratic Supremacy 
centred in the Vicar of Christ.—V. The position in 
England under the Norman and Plantagenet Reigns. 


UCH is the Apostolic ideal; how far has it 
been actually realized in Church history? 
It would be, of course, impossible within any 
moderate compass to pursue this enquiry in 
detail. But it may be practicable to indicate 
briefly the various phases, which its development 
assumed in successive periods marked out by 
great epochs of that history, and to see through 
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what changes of progress and retrogression, of 
increase and diminution almost to extinction, the 
influence of the laity passed. Such compara- 
tively brief notice seems to be all that is really 
needed. For while the study of these various 
historical developments is full of practical instruc- 
tion to us as to methods and possibilities, it cannot 
(as has been already said) really affect funda- 
mental Church principles as they are set forth 
in the New Testament. The consideration of 
these principles leads us irresistibly to the con- 
clusion which the late Bishop of Durham set 
forth with grave emphasis: ‘‘ The extension of 
a share in Church government to every layman 
is not simply a provision to meet impending 
dangers ... it is not simply an effective organ- 
ization for aggressive work .. . it is a natural 
development of life, or rather a resumption of an 
interrupted development.”* If the laity of the 
Church have, by its original constitution, certain 
indefeasible privileges and duties, the fact that 
these have been partially neglected, or absolutely 
ignored, in some past ages cannot abrogate 
their right to claim them at any time; nor can 
it be any adequate reason for supposing the re- 
vival of this claim to be, under right conditions, 
impracticable or unwise. Least of all can this 
view be rightly held in a Church like our own, 
which, in assuming perforce an independent 
position in the sixteenth century, took the 
ground of Reformation, properly so called, and 
in such Reformation made its appeal to Holy 
Scripture and to its interpretation by primitive 
Church usage. 

I. Now the great epochs in Church history 
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which mark out phases of important change on 
this point, as on other points, of Church constitu- 
tion, would appear to be—(a) the period of the 
conflict with the Roman Empire, closed by the 
conversion of Constantine and the _ establish- 
ment of Church faith and practice in the age of 
Councils ; (6) the conversion of the Barbarians 
in the West, and the reorganization of Western 
society under the influence of the Church, 
gradually centring at Rome; (c) the develop- 
ment of Papal autocracy, and its relation to the 
Church at large, to the Empire, and to the 
European kingdoms in the middle ages ; (d) the 
first appearance of reaction against it, in the 
rebellion of the temporal powers, in the great 
Councils of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and in the movements precursive of the Reforma- 
tion; (e) the age of the Renaissance, and the 
various phases of the Reformation ; (/) for our 
own Church, the peculiar character and course 
of her Reformation up to the establishment of 
the Anglican position, in 1662, and her subse- 
quent history up to the first rise of daughter 
Churches at the close of the eighteenth century ; 
and, lastly, (g) the age of the development of the 
Anglican Communion from insularity to a world- 
wide expansion. 

It will be observed that, in the first five of 
these divisions, we have to consider the history 
of the Church generally, although especially of 
the Western Church; in the sixth and seventh, 
we must be content to limit ourselves to the 
history of our own Church, marked as it is from 
the sixteenth century onwards, by a substantial, 
though not unqualified, independence. 

The general result of the enquiry, so con- 
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ducted, appears to be this: (1) that after the 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic age, the power of 
the laity in the Church, as such, gradually 
diminished, till it passed into comparative abey- 
ance. It was, on the one hand, to a great extent 
superseded by the assertion of imperial and 
royal power in things ecclesiastical ; it was, on 
the other, gradually, but almost completely, sub- 
jugated by the growing power of the hierarchy. 
In theory, and largely in practice, the determina- 
tion of Church doctrine, the direction of Church 
policy, the administration of Church govern- 
ment, at any rate in the West, came to rest sub- 
stantially with the clergy, and in the later ages 
their power grew with the growth of the Papal 
autocracy, in which it was concentrated, cul- 
minating in the great spiritual empire of Innocent 
III. and his successors, in the thirteenth century. 
(2) From the fourteenth century onwards that 
exclusive dominion of the clergy began to pass 
away ; Papal autocracy was resisted by temporal 
power, and by a national spirit of independence ; 
appeal was made to the whole Church in the 
Councils of the fifteenth century ; and at last, 
in the Reformation movements of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the right of the laity, 
as such, to have effective influence over Church 
legislation and government was definitely asserted 
with all-important results. (3) The considera- 
tion of the conditions under which that asser- 
tion of right passed into some abeyance in our 
own Church, and is now reviving everywhere 
in our Anglican Communion, belongs to the last 
phase of our enquiry. It will be well to illus- 
trate these general results by a brief examination 
of the various periods above indicated. 
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II. In the first of these periods,* the expansion 
of the Church throughout and even beyond the 
Roman Empire, and the consequent risk of dis- 
integration ; the passing away of the supreme 
Apostolic authority and inspiration ; the growth 
of speculative and practical heresies; the diminu- 
tion, perhaps, of the old enthusiasm—the ‘‘ first 
love”—of the earliest days; the necessity of 
facing the hostility of Pagan religions, of Greek 
and Oriental philosophies, and of Imperial abso- 
lutism—all necessitated the development of a 
closer and more regular Church organization ; 
and this growth of organization naturally tended 
to strengthen the recognised authority and leader- 
ship of the clergy, and especially of the bishops 
of the Church, and to lead to a corresponding 
diminution or abeyance of lay influence. This 
tendency manifested itself in the East earlier, 
and more decidedly, than in the West. In the 
Epistle of St. Clement of Rome it has always 
been noticed that the writer, although probably 
the Bishop of Rome, effaces himself: the letter 
is from ‘‘the Church of God in Rome” to ‘‘the 
Church of God in Corinth.” It complains that 
the whole body of the latter Church had removed 
ministers blameless and honoured in their ser- 
vice ; it exhorts to good order and reverence for 
the ministerial authority ‘‘of the bishops+ and dea- 
cons,” likening it to the priesthood in the Jewish 


* In this section I am greatly indebted to the Rev. R. B. 
Rackham’s Essay ‘‘On the Position of the Laity in the Early 
Church * (** Essays on Church Reform,” pp. 30-79), and to chapter 
ii., section 1, of the ‘* Convocation Report “\(pp}24-37, S-P5@.K 
aoe). 

{ It is clear that St. Clement here uses the term ‘‘ bishops and 
deacons” as it is used by St. Paul in Phil. i. 1 and in the Pastoral 
Epistles. 
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Church. It contains (in c. xliv.) the famous pas- 
sage which, however it may be interpreted, insists 
on the institution of an orderly transmission of the 
Ministry by those in authority, ‘‘ with the consent 
of the whole Church,” as a fundamental principle, 
ordained by the Apostles themselves. But it 
does not seem to question the ultimate authority 
of the whole body, even in the judgment of 
presbyters ; it simply urges that it should be 
wisely and moderately used, with due considera- 
tion of the sacredness of their office.* On the 
other hand, some years later we have the strong 
and even exaggerated assertion of clerical and 
distinctively episcopal authority by St. Ignatius.+ 
His famous exhortation that ‘‘nothing be done 
without the bishop”; that ye ‘‘ follow the bishop 
as Jesus Christ follows the Father”; and that 
‘‘where the bishop is, there let the people be”; 
his declaration that ‘‘as many as are of God and 
of Jesus Christ are with the bishop, and that 
apart from the bishop and presbyters there is no 


* This conclusion is, I am aware, a matter of some controversy. 
In the Convocation Report, p. 13, it is said that ‘‘one thing is 
certain, that the Corinthian community, in deposing its presbyters, 
acted wrongfully, and that it is not equally plain whether the 
wrongfulness lies only in the grounds on which it deposed them, or 
in its claim to be able to depose them at all.” But, taking into 
‘consideration St. Polycarp’s reference to the case of Valens, it is 
added that we are authorized in saying, ‘‘(a) that a power of 
judging presbyters is recognized; and (4) that it is assumed that 
this power resides in the corporate body as a whole ; but of course 
as properly led by its proper officers. This is exactly like 1 Cor. v.” 


+ It is to be noted that he constantly joins the bishop with the 
-presbyters, and, in less degree, the deacons, as the representatives 
‘of ecclesiastical authority. ‘‘ Your presbytery ” (he says) ‘“‘is fitted 
as exactly to the bishop as the strings are to the harp” (Ephesians 
c. iv.) ‘* Let the laity be subject to the deacons; the deacons to 
the presbyters; the presbyters to the bishops; the bishops to 
‘Christ’ (Smyrneans c. ix.) - 
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Church’’*—all this is expressly based by him 
even more on the need of unity as against 
disorder and disintegration, than on the need of 
the defence of truth as against falsehood and 
heresy. True, indeed, it is that he considers the 
bishop as simply the leader and representative of 
the whole Church, by whom he was elected, and 
that again and again his exhortation to the 
brethren is to free adhesion of loyalty. It is 
notable, also, that with one exception his letters 
are addressed to the Churches themselves, and 
not to their bishops. But still the result is to 
emphasize and exalt ministerial authority as 
centered in the bishop; and one chief reason of 
that emphasis is obviously the need of some 
strong compactness of unity in that struggle 
against the power of the empire, of which his 
own coming martyrdom was an exemplification. 
It may be that the earnestness of his witness is 
due in part to his obviously impetuous and 
perhaps imperious character; and the contrast 
in tone of the contemporary Epistle of St. 
Polycarp seems to suggest this.f But yet it may 
well be taken as indicating in the main the 
general and natural tendency of the age in the 
Eastern Church. 

It has been suggested, with much probability, 
that the rise of Montanism in the second century 
was in some sense a rebellion against this 
tendency, by exalting the supposed prophetic 


* Smyrneans c. viii. ; Phil. c. iii. ; Trallians, c. iii. 


} It is to be noted that in this epistle St. Polycarp refers to a 
presbyter, Valens, and his wife, who had offended, and exhorts the 
whole body of the Church—much as St. Paul, under similar circum- 
stances, exhorted the Church of Corinth—to ‘‘ recall them as frail 
and erring members.” 
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authority of Montanus himself and his followers, 
male and female, over the regular hierarchical 
power, and denouncing the worldly dignity and 
autocratic authority which it was alleged to have 
assumed. But, if so, the extravagance and 
fanaticism of the Montanist movement defeated 
its object. Probably, in its defeat, it even 
increased the power which it had desired to 
check, by giving fresh proof of the paramount 
importance of all that tended to secure Church 
unity and order. 

Another counteracting element, in relation to 
the gradual absorption of power by the bishops 
and clergy, is to be traced in the assumption 
by the martyrs and confessors, during the times 
of persecution, of a dominant and irresponsible 
influence over Church action, especially in re- 
spect of the treatment of the lapsed. These 
martyrs and confessors were, of course, largely 
lay men and women ; and the authority which 
they claimed, and which was generally supported 
by public opinion in the Church, was evidently 
felt by its constituted authorities not unfrequently 
to be an embarrassment and an interference. 
But this influence passed away, and, while it 
lasted, was fitful and irregular; the steady 
hierarchical power remained and grew. 

It has been constantly noted that, in the study 
of this growth, the episcopate of St. Cyprian is 
perhaps of all periods the fullest of interest and 
significance. For, on the one hand, he was pre- 
eminently a great ruler and organizer, who had 
to meet the needs of a troubled time; he was the 
resolute asserter of the authority of the collective 
_episcopate in the Church at large, and, under 
that authority, of each bishop in his diocese, and 
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of each archbishop in his own province. In his 
day we hear of frequent councils of bishops (with 
assessorship of presbyters and deacons, and, in 
some cases, the presence of the laity) to determine 
questions of discipline and doctrine ; on which 
the formal sententze, or judgments, were delivered 
by the bishops alone. But, on the other hand, it 
is clear that the bishops, elected as they were by 
the whole body of the Church, were considered by 
him as representatives of that whole body. Their 
true position was defined by St. Cyprian himself 
in his famous declaration, that in the exercise of 
the episcopal prerogative, which he so firmly 
asserted, he resolved ‘‘to do nothing of his own 
judgment, without the counsel of the presbyters 
and the consent of the laity.”* He claimed (that 
is) authoritative leadership, and not a Ushio ae 
supremacy either for himself or for the clergy. 

The position of the laity was, indeed, most 
definitely asserted in their unquestioned right to 
elect their bishops and clergy, as, indeed, had 
been the case in respect of St. Cyprian himself, 
—a right which he urged them to exercise not 
only asa privilege, butasaduty. But we can see 
that it was not by any means confined to this 
acknowledged function; that, in all that con- 
cerned the welfare of the Church, in doctrine or 
discipline, while the initiative lay in the leader- 
ship of the bishop and the counsel of the clergy, 


* Archbishop Benson, in his Life of Cyprian, points out that this 
consent of the laity was sought by him ‘‘not only ‘upon the 
administration of principles in individual cases, but on the formation 
and enunciation of those principles’; and he traces the failure of 
his councils on the subject of baptism to the neglect of the 
principle which he so emphatically affirmed. ‘‘The laity were 
silent ” (Cyprian, p. 431). 
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yet the ‘‘consent”’ of the laity was an intelligent 
assent, and not a mere formal acquiescence ; and 
in some cases, especially in regard to the lapsed, 
was not obtained without serious difficulty. 
There were occasions on which St. Cyprian him- 
self seems inclined to rely on the support of the 
laity almost more than on the obedience of his 
clergy. Still, it is easily seen that this lay 
influence, although real, and likely to assert 
itself in great emergencies, was _ necessarily 
intermittent and indefinite, and liable, therefore, 
to be overborne by the more definite clerical, 
and especially episcopal, power. 

It has been truly observed that ‘‘no single 
event in Church history has been so far reaching 
in its effect as the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine.” That conversion exercised a two- 
fold influence in the direction of the abeyance of 
the general lay power. 

For, on the one hand, under Constantine and 
his successors, the position of the bishops was 
immensely advanced, in relation both to spiritual 
authority and temporal influence. It was the 
age of Councils. In meeting the heresies, Arian 
and Sabellian, Nestorian and Eutychian, which 
emerged into prominence, when Christianity 
gradually became the creed of the Empire and 
the acknowledged guide of human thought, the 
emperors naturally appealed to the great councils 
of the Church ; and in these, although presbyters 
and deacons, as experts in theology, took part 
in the discussions, yet the vote appears to have 
been ultimately given by the bishops alone. Of 
the laity, as such, although they were not im- 
probably present, we hear nothing in the councils. 
It was, indeed, still recognised that the decrees 
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even of General Councils needed ratification by 
the voice of ‘‘the Church diffusive,” of which the 
laity were the great majority, before they could 
claim an cecumenical authority. But this expres- 
sion of the authority of the whole body was, by 
the nature of the case, purely negative, generally 
vague, and sometimes indecisive. So far as the 
great body of the laity was concerned, it may be 
said that all definite and positive action, both as 
to Church faith and to Church government, 
tended to pass almost entirely into the hands of 
the clergy, mainly as consecrated to spiritual 
authority, partly, perhaps, as experts in the 
subtle theological controversies of the age. 

On the other hand, the imperial power in the 
Church was great and often dominant, not merely 
absorbing into itself (so to speak) all the influence 
which should have belonged to the faithful laity 
at large, but trenching not unfrequently on the 
privileges and authority of the clergy and the 
bishops. It is true that Constantine claimed for 
himself to be, for the Church, ‘‘a bishop only in 
things external” and secular. It is true also that 
energetic protests were made against imperial 
interference in things spiritual, and that emperors 
from time to time disclaimed any right to such 
interference. But the line between things secular 
and spiritual is always hard to draw ; especially 
in relation to one who, like the emperor, was 
acknowledged to hold, as ‘‘ the Lord’s anointed,” 
a certain Divine authority, almost amounting to 
a modified and limited form of the supreme 
position assigned to him in pagan times. Certain 
it is that Constantine, and still more his suc- 
cessors, took deep interest, and used their 
imperial authority, in questions distinctly theo- 
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logical and ecclesiastical. They alone had the 
right and the power of summoning General 
Councils; they were present, personally or by 
deputy, in the Councils themselves ; they occa- 
sionally took part in the discussions ; they joined 
in and confirmed the decrees. Even in respect 
of the right of the laity to choose their bishops, 
still acknowledged and often violently asserted, 
even to bloodshed, imperial interference began, 
often with the view of preserving order and 
checking divisions and conflicts, and grew into 
established custom. The emperor did not, in- 
deed, assume the right of election; but he 
recommended candidates, with a recommendation 
which, like the later congé ad’élzre, became in most 
cases virtually a command. But the assump- 
tion of imperial autocracy went further still. 
Emperors put forth—no doubt with the advice 
of ecclesiastics, but by their own authority— 
theological formularies with a view to combat 
heresies and check controversies. They enter- 
tained appeals on matters of ecclesiastical order, 
sometimes involving doctrinal considerations. 
In fact, in the East this imperial domination, in 
spite of occasional resistance and protest, became 
oppressive, going beyond anything which could 
be fairly claimed even for Christian sovereigns.* 

In the Church of the West this domination 
was always less absolute, and, in process of time, 
was gradually weakened and withdrawn. But the 
effect was to increase the influence of the hierarchy, 
especially the bishops of the greater sees. The 


* On this growth of imperial power in things ecclesiastical, and 
its effect on the history of the Church, see Convocation Report, 


Cc. li., pp. 25-37- 
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contrast of the careers of St. Chrysostom in the 
East and St. Ambrose in the West is striking and 
significant. Gradually the growing hierarchical 
power was concentrated under the See of Rome, as 
at once the great Apostolical See of the West, the 
first of the five recognized Patriarchates, and the 
bishopric of the august imperial city. The popes 
thus became by necessity the defenders of ecclesi- 
astical independence, and often, as in the Arian 
controversies, the champions of the Catholic faith. 
Greatness was thrust upon them, primarily in 
things ecclesiastical, indirectly in things tem- 
poral. By degrees, indeed, they absorbed in ever 
increasing measure the rights of the clergy which 
they had ‘had to defend. “But, still more clearly, 
the effect was to throw into abeyance all power 
of the laity as such. We hear nothing of that 
power, except in respect of the old “right of 
election of the bishop—so signally exemplified 
in the case of St. Ambrose—a right still univer- 
sally acknowledged, and only qualified by some 
requirement of episcopal and imperial confirma- 
tion. Otherwise the hierarchical power, advanc- 
ing continually and gradually, though not without 
vicissitudes and conflicts, grew towards the papal 
autocracy of the future. 

The effect, however, of the imperial assump- 
tion of power was still traceable in the subse- 
quent Church history of the West. It introduced 
a confusion, constantly recurring, between the 
constitutional rights of the faithful laity and 
the claims, sometimes the encroachments, of 
the temporal power; not merely in ‘‘the Holy 
Roman Empire,” but in the various nations of 
Christendom, and not least in our own country. 
This confusion was, perhaps, comparatively 
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unfelt, so long as that power was vested in 
sovereigns not only professedly Christian, but 
consecrated by solemn Christian rite to a sacred 
authority. For, as in things civil, so in things 
ecclesiastical, they were held to be true represen- 
tatives of the life of the whole Christian com- 
munity. Still it existed; at times it manifested 
itself in arbitrary and violent assertions of 
merely temporal. power; at other times the 
reaction against it tended to the consolidation 
of the opposing force of hierarchical authority. 

III. The conversion of ‘‘the Barbarians” in 
the West marks, in this respect as in others, an 
epoch in Church history. The races, roughly 
called ‘‘ barbarian,” varied, indeed, greatly in 
character and capacity for civilization. The 
Goths, the Franks, the Danes, the Saxons, the 
Normans poured the fresh blood of their 
Teutonic and Scandinavian vigour into the veins 
of the old Roman civilization; they so united 
with, and dominated, the Latin races as to become 
the ancestors of our modern Europe ; while the 
Huns and, in less degree, the Vandals were 
barbarians indeed, and their power accordingly 
had its day of rapine and destruction, and then 
passed away. But even the higher races needed 
to be civilized ; and the civilizing force, if in 
external form it embodied the law and order of 
the empire, yet derived its inner vitality from 
the faith and life of Christianity, as represented 
in the Church and working through its hierar- 
chical organization. 

This infusion of Teutonic life and character, 
with its traditions of large individual liberty, 
and of the right of all freemen to a share in the 
ultimate policy of the whole community, was 
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destined to work out in the future most impor- 
tant results, in the ecclesiastical as in the civil 
sphere. In Teutonic, as distinct from Latin 
Christianity, it has been rightly said that there 
were from the beginning the germs of that great 
movement for lay freedom and lay influence, 
which took effect in the sixteenth century. But, 
in the first instance, the effect of the conversion 
of the races, still in some sense barbarian, was 
to increase the function, and, in consequence, 
the power, of the clergy. The new Christianity 
needed every way the spiritual education which 
they alone could give. Superstition had to be 
dispelled by the light of the Gospel; barbarian 
fierceness to be curbed and chastened and 
directed to nobler ends; barbarian disintegra- 
tion, the struggle of chief against chief, tribe 
against tribe, to be replaced by some orderly 
kind of unity ; races, alien and antagonistic, to 
be brought together in a common brotherhood. 
This gigantic task the Church alone could 
even hope to discharge ; for the imperial power 
in the West had virtually passed away. It 
might be maintained, indeed, in theory, for the 
Emperor of the East; it might be, from time to 
time, asserted in sudden reality, as in the cam- 
paigns of Belisarius and Narses; but it exercised 
no permanent and living influence over the 
growth of the young Western nations. More- 
over, with the imperial power the old Pagan 
civilization, of which it had been the representa- 
tive, was smitten with decay ; the framework of 
the old law and order remained, but it needed 
to be animated by a new life. The age of St. 
Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine saw 
accordingly the gradual development of the new 
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Western Christianity, of which they have been 
called the founders—St. Ambrose of the hierar- 
chical power; St. Jerome of the Latin Bible and 
the Western monasticism; St. Augustine of 
Western theology and of the conception of the 
Czvitas Dei, as superseding the old empire of the 
world. Still more truly in the next age, it has 
been said of Gregory the Great that he was at 
once the Bishop of Rome, the Patriarch of the 
West, and the representative of the old Roman 
order and civilization; and what has been said of 
him applied generally to the Church of which he 
was the splendid leader.* Now that the old 
philosophies had passed away, or had been sub- 
ordinated to Christian theology, the clergy stood 
out as the almost exclusive possessors of learning 
and culture, hallowed by a sacred origin and a 
sacred mission. It was but natural that they 
should be looked upon as the Ecc/lesta docens, to 
determine Church truth and Church action, 
while the laity at best formed the Ecclesia discens, 
content to follow, more or less intelligently, their 
spiritual guides. The obedience was, indeed, 
far from perfect. But it was broken mainly by 
outbursts of violence even to bloodshed, or by 
the rebellion of brute force against all spiritual 
power. It was not conceived as limited by the 
exercise of countervailing right; still less was 
there any idea of claiming for the laity a share 
in the authority which demanded it. 

No doubt it was well that the spiritual authority 
should be concentrated in a regular and imposing 
hierarchy, to meet the dread exigency of those 


* See Milman’s ‘‘ Latin Christianity,’ Book I., c. iv. ; Book 
Te Sersvite 
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troubled times ; to stand up against anarchy and 
the tyranny of the sword; to weld together the 
discordant elements of what was to be the Chris- 
tendom of the future. Like all despotisms, it had 
its necessary defects and evils. As a spiritual 
despotism, moreover, it was tempted to carnalize 
its own spiritual weapons for the struggle against 
carnal power; to adopt, instead of dispelling, 
Superstitions; to condone, or even sanction, 
violence and cruelty on its own behalf, ‘‘ doing 
evil that good might come”; to use sacred 
authority for worldly ends in the determination 
to conquer at all costs. The time would come 
when these evils would more than neutralize its 
work of good, and would finally shatter the 
spiritual power itself and break up spiritual 
unity. But it had not yet come; and, as yet, a 
large concentration of power in the clergy was 
an inevitable condition of the progress of human 
society from barbarism to civilization, from 
heathenism to Christianity, from mere kingdoms 
of the world to a true Christendom. 

There remained, indeed, some lay influence in 
the Church to modify, perhaps in some degree to 
check, this growth of hierarchical power. But 
it did not reside in the great body of believers. 
It passed to kings and princes, inheriting (so to 
speak) fragments of the old imperial power. In 
the Western Councils (for example) of Southern 
Gaul and Spain, and the early Frankish and 
German Councils, we find kings and princes 
- taking a not unimportant part. Feudalism 
mainly determined the form which civil society, 
emerging from anarchy, tended to assume; and 
its influence was not unfelt in the religious 
organization of the Church. Not only did the 
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great Church dignitaries themselves assume high 
feudal authority and magnificence ; but, in spite 
of constant jealousies and antagonisms, they 
were apt to ally themselves with the feudal system 
generally. The old lay right of election to eccle- 
siastical office passed into the hands of kings and 
princes, with attempts, more or less successful, 
to reserve some right of confirmation to the 
ecclesiastical authority. The mass of the people, 
in things ecclesiastical as in things civil, had 
simply to listen and to obey. In respect of the 
religious life, as individual, there could not but 
be some ultimate sense of the equality of all, lord 
and vassal, freeman and serf, before God. But, 
in respect of the corporate life of the Church in 
its doctrine and in its discipline, there was for 
the ordinary layman neither desire nor fitness for 
claiming any share in its direction. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the general 
tendency of Church life in these ages is strikingly 
illustrated by the history of the great monastic 
movement. The movement was originally a lay 
movement of enthusiasm for a higher life of de- 
votion and asceticism—lying altogether outside 
the constituted hierarchical system. Its idea was, 
primarily to cultivate the individual moral and 
spiritual life (whether solitary or under the rule 
and influence of a community), to flee from the 
temptations and absorptions of the world, to be 
alone with God and to work out one’s own sal- 
vation ; secondarily, especially in the West, to 
form an order of service to the whole Church, by 
intercession, by study and teaching, and by work 
of hand or head—standing apart from the world 
in order to move the world, often manning the 
dangerous outposts of heathen evangelization. 
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In the later orders of Friars the proportion of these 
two ideas was reversed ; the old vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience were taken up; but the 
primary object was the creation of a great agency 
of popular teaching and ministration. But both 
still remained distinct from the hierarchical order. 
The great body of the monks were technically 
laymen ; only the chiefs of each monastery were 
ordained for ministerial service to the whole 
community. Among the Friars, naturally, a far 
larger proportion were clerics, performing dis- 
tinctly ministerial functions ; yet still they might 
well have been, to some extent, a link between 
the common life of the people and the ministra- 
tion of the hierarchy of the Church. 

But the very conception of the monastic life as 
the properly ‘‘ religious life,” detached from the 
ordinary life of Christians in the world and 
rising infinitely above it, tended necessarily to 
separate the monastic orders from the mass of 
the laity, and to impoverish lay Christianity by 
withdrawing from it those who were most enthu- 
siastic for true spirituality. It constituted them, 
whether ordained or not, an order of ‘‘ regular 
clergy,” distinct from the ‘‘ secular clergy” of the 
hierarchical system, often in rivalry with them, 
and even antagonism; it gradually removed 
them, even more than the parish priests, from 
lay sympathy, and made them, moreover, the 
most resolute champions of the papal autocracy. 

It is, however, notable that this concentration 
of power in the hands of the clergy passed into a 
considerable degree of abeyance on the revival, 
in the person of Charlemagne, of the Empire of 
the West. It is true that he received the imperial 
crown at the hands of the Pope, and so in 
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some sense acknowledged his spiritual headship, 
and with it those claims of a supreme sovereignty 
which had already begun to gather round _ it. 
But as the acknowledged head of Western 
Christendom in a ‘‘Holy Roman Empire” he 
revived much of that old imperial sway in things 
ecclesiastical, which has been already described. 
He claimed the power of granting estates and 
tithes to the Church on quasi-feudal conditions of 
allegiance to himself; he assumed authority to 
regulate monasteries, to enforce the discipline of 
the clergy, and virtually to elect to bishoprics. 
Above all, he presided as ‘‘ auditor et arbiter” at 
the great Council of Frankfort, which rejected the 
image-worship authorized at the second Council 
of Niczea, and he put forth the celebrated ‘* Caro- 
linian Books,” dealing both with doctrine and 
discipline. The clergy, and even the Pope him- 
self, were for a time subordinated to this imperial 
leadership. But his unexampled power was 
mainly personal; it passed away under his 
weaker successors. The Papacy remained, and 
in it the supremacy of the clergy was secured 
and concentrated. 

The history of the Church in our own country 
during this period shows much characteristic 
peculiarity, arising partly from the conditions 
under which our English Christianity began, 
and partly from the natural results of insularity. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the union—the virtual 
identity—of Church and State was strongly 
marked. The co-ordination of clerical and lay 
influence over the whole corporate life was fully, 
and sometimes singularly, manifested. On the 
one hand, the bishops and clergy of the Church 
passed at once into recognized privilege and 
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power in the whole national life; the Synods 
of the Church, summoned by archi-episcopal 
authority, and at first anticipating the unity which 
was hereafter to bring together the separate king- 
doms, discussed and determined all questions, 
doctrinal and practical, although mostly in after 
days they sought some ratification of the king 
and the Witenagemot. On the other hand, 
the Witenagemot dealt freely with ecclesiastical 
matters, while, in some undefined way, the 
initiative of the clergy was recognised.* We hear 
of councils of the Church in which sometimes 
the king presided in the presence of the arch- 
bishop, sometimes the archbishop in the presence 
of the king ; even in the diocesan synods elected 
laymen ‘‘of good conversation” were present, 
although in certain sessions the clergy sat alone. 
There was (says Bishop Stubbs) ‘‘an extreme 
difficulty of discriminating between the ecclesi- 
astical and civil relations of men and things.” 
Probably much depended on the ability and 
strength of character in kings and leading 
ecclesiastics at various times. Probably then, 
as in later times, Englishmen were content if a 
constitution worked fairly well in practice, even 
if its working involved some inconsistencies and 
anomalies. But certainly it would appear that 


* «<The laws in the enactment of which the Witenagemot joins 
are not merely secular ones. The ecclesiastical legislation of Ina, 
Alfred, Ethelred and Canute is, equally .with the temporal, 
transacted with the ‘consent of the Witan.’ . .. . That the 
spiritual Witan prepared the enactments in the initial, as well as in 
the final, form there can be no question: but it would be unsafe to 
argue, with reference to the spiritual dooms of the general Witena- 
gemots, that this participation of the lay Witan was admitted simply 
to give public or legal ratification to the resolutions of the clergy.” 
—Bishop Stubbs’ ‘‘ Constitutional History,” vol. i., p. 129. 
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the domination of the clergy and the abeyance 
of all lay power were much less absolute than in 
other parts of Christendom.* 

IV. The culmination of clerical absolutism 
belongs to the close of the twelfth and the course 
of the thirteenth century. It was the fruit of the 
struggle—an arduous and victorious struggle—of 
the advancing power of the Papacy against the 
temporal power, both of the Empire itself and of 
the various European kingdoms. It was pre- 
pared for in the adoption by the Pope of the 
gigantic forgery of the False Decretals (about 
A.D. 865), exalting the authority of the Pope and 
of the clergy as of Apostolic tradition, and so of 
Divine right. Through all the ages of confusion, 
bloodshed, and anarchy, following on the de- 
cadence of Charlemagne’s Empire, which, for 
a time, threatened to overwhelm the Papacy 
itself—in spite of the power exercised by the 
revived empire of Otho the Great (A.D. 961) and 
his successors, of electing the Pope and assuming 
authority over him in the name of a Council— 
the claim of supreme sovereignty for the Papac 
steadily advanced. The career of Hildebrand 
(Pope Gregory VII., 1073-1084), following the 
revival of papal greatness under Leo IX., virtu- 
ally secured the autocracy of the future, though 
at the price of fierce conflict and not inconsider- 
able suffering. The transference of the election 
of the Pope from the Roman people and from 
the Empire to the College of Cardinals (1059) 
swept away the last remnant of the old lay right 
of election. The enforcement of the celibacy of 


* For proofs and illustrations on the whole subject, see Convoca- 
tion Report, chap. li., sec. 3, pp. 44-50. 
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the clergy concentrated and augmented clerical 
power. The struggle as to investiture achieved 
the first great victory over the Empire, in spite of 
some subsequent appearance of compromise in 
the Concordat of Worms in 1122; although the 
war between the rival powers continued long, 
and the decisive triumph of the Papacy belonged 
to acentury later. The great movement of the 
Crusades, originally the fruit of a high religious 
impulse, though fraught with social and poli- 
tical, and even commercial effects, immensely 
increased the enthusiasm for the spiritual head- 
ship of the Pope. The splendid ideal of a 
supreme theocratic sovereignty, impersonated in 
a Vicar of Christ, claiming despotic authority 
over all human life, religious and secular, in His 
Name, attained its highest realization under 
Innocent III. (1198-1216). It asserted itself 
victoriously not only against the Empire, but 
against the royal power in France and in 
England ; it seemed to triumph over the inde- 
pendence of the Eastern Church, in the foun- 
dation by the fifth Crusade of the Latin Empire 
and Patriarchate at Constantinople; it crushed 
relentlessly the anti-sacerdotal movements of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses; and, in the great 
Dominican and Franciscan Orders of Friars, it 
created a strong and living force absolutely 
devoted to the Papacy. Necessarily, all freedom 
and rights of the laity were overborne, when even 
those of the clergy were absorbed in the papal 
despotism. The ideal was in itself a noble ideal, 
and the attempt to realize it was not ignobly 
directed, nor without some spiritual fruit. But 
that very attempt showed it to be utterly imprac- 
ticable, simply because it clothed a human head 
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with superhuman attributes; because, accord- 
ingly, what claimed to be a spiritual power was 
degraded by the use of carnal weapons and 
devotion to earthly ends; because, being a 
perfect despotism alike over body and soul, it 
left no place for the spiritual freedom, which is 
essential to the progress of humanity, and 
which, accordingly, is a fundamental principle 
of Christianity. 

It lasted, however, apparently unimpaired, 
through the thirteenth century, under the suc- 
cessors of Innocent, and achieved, by the aid of 
Charles of Anjou, its final victory over the Empire 
after the death of Frederick II., with whom it 
had waged a long and fierce struggle. But there 
were already ominous signs of change. Bold 
appeal was made by Frederick II. to a General 
Council and to the public opinion of Christendom ; 
and that opinion began to be divided. The over- 
weening claims of the Papacy to depose kings 
and dispose of kingdoms were repudiated by 
such men as St. Louis of France himself. Open 
attacks were made on the vices of popes, the 
rapacity of the Papacy, and its ambition for 
temporal power in Italy. Men began to dis- 
tinguish between the cause of religion and the 
claim of the papal despotism to represent it. 
The seeds of the future reaction were already 
sown. 

V. In our own country, this growth of 
papal and hierarchical power, although clearly 
to be traced, yet assumed, as usual, a modified 
form. It was natural that a great change from 
the union of ecclesiastical and civil power in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church should be introduced by 
the Norman Conquest in 1066. For not only 
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were the Normans generally the champions 
of the papal autocracy, but the enterprise of 
William the Conqueror was formally blessed 
and sanctioned by the Pope under the influence 
of Hildebrand, and the reign of the Conqueror 
nearly coincided with his critical Pontificate as 
Gregory VII. This change was marked in 
England by the formal separation of Church 
courts (guided by the Roman Canon Law) from 
the civil courts, and of Church councils from 
secular councils. Its effect was to subStitute, 
for the full co-ordination of clergy and laity in 
the earlier period, the development of two dis- 
tinct powers, legislative and judicial, acting 
sometimes in harmony, sometimes in antagonism 
—with a certain sovereignty of the Crown over 
both, qualified, of course, by the acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy now won for the Papacy. 
As in the case of the Empire, much depended, as 
to the reality of this acknowledgment, upon the 
character of the kings: in the case of the 
stronger monarchs it was, to say the least, 
limited, and more or less theoretical; in the 
weaker a very practical reality. Under the 
earlier Norman kings the royal authority in 
things ecclesiastical was practically dominant ; 
under Henry II. the conflict with Becket was 
essentially a struggle between civil and ecclesias- 
tical power; the abject submission of King John 
marked the complete victory, for a time, of the 
papal supremacy. Meanwhile the royal power, 
as representing national independence, did not 
stand alone. There was growing up in the 
representatives of the laity—the barons and the 
parliaments—a constant jealousy of clerical and 
especially papal power; manifested (for example) 
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in the enactment of the Constitutions of Claren- 
don (A.D. 1164) during the struggle between 
Henry II. and Becket, and in the repudiation 
of the formal homage promised to the Papacy 
by King John. It was indeed an anticipation, 
in a form characteristically practical and con- 
stitutional, of the great reaction against the 
absolute power claimed for the Papacy, which 
was soon to come. 


CHAPTER | III. 


THE RE-ACTION AGAINST THE HIERARCHICAL 
POWER, AND RE-ASSERTION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF THE WHOLE Bopy OF THE CHURCH. 


J. The assertion of National Independence against Papal 
Autocracy ; moderate and constitutional in England, 
sweeping and revolutionary in France.—II. The attempts 
at Reformation through the great Councils of the 
Fifteenth Century, and the principles which they repre- 
sented.—III. The Reforming Movements of Wiclif and 
his followers in England, and of the Hussites in Bohemia. 
—IV. The great Renaissance Revolution of thought and 
idea in Italy, and the attempt at Religious Reformation 
by Savonarola.—V. The General Reformation Move- 
ment in Europe, and the Re-assertion in it of Lay 
Rights.—VI. The Counter Reformation Movement and 
the Council of Trent. 


HE next period, accordingly, from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, witnessed 
the reaction which had been so long preparing : 
first, against the absolute despotism of the 
Papacy; and next, against the domination ot 
hierarchical and clerical power, of which it was 
the culmination. 
I. The first phase of this reaction manifested 
itself at the very moment when the papal 
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supremacy, religious and secular, put forth its 
most audacious claims through Boniface VIII. 
(1294-1305), in the Bull, Clerzczs Lazcos. The 
resistance to those claims came, not from the 
Empire, over which the victory of the papal 
power had been already almost complete, but 
from the royal authority, backed by the spirit 
of national independence, in England and in 
France. 

In England, under Edward I. and his suc- 
cessors, that resistance was a steady and moderate 
resistance, under form of law and with some 
appeal to precedent. It was directed against the 
claim for the clergy of independence of civil 
authority and national taxation, the gradual 
accumulation in ecclesiastical foundations of land 
and wealth, and the encroachments of papal 
Supremacy on royal prerogative and national 
jurisdiction. In this resistance, it is to be 
noted that the action of the Crown was strongly 
supported by the growth of the constitutional 
power of Parliament, now assuming the right of 
sanctioning taxation, and, as consequent upon 
this, the power of consultation and legislation. 
The Statutes of Mortmain (1279), of Provisors 
(1351), of Pramunire (1353), mark successive 
steps in this policy of constitutional resistance. 
~ It succeeded without violent disruption of the old 
order of things, and without, indeed, strict 
logical consistency, while allegiance to the papal 
supremacy was in theory unbroken. In fact, the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts, the Convocations. 
of the clergy and the Parliaments, went on, side 
by side, in recognised distinction and in varying 
proportions of power and independence, some- 
times supporting, sometimes interfering with 
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each other. In this relation there was clearly 
the seed of future conflict. 

It is indeed notable that in 1295 Edward I. 
and his advisers conceived the idea of a union, 
for certain purposes, of clergy and laity in 
Parliament itself. The writs summoning the 
bishops to Parliament contained a clause (known 
as the Premuntentes clause) commanding each 
bishop to bring the dean, the archdeacons, a 
proctor for the cathedral chapter, and two proc- 
.tors for the clergy—in fact, the representatives 
of the clergy in the Convocation—to be present 
with him in Parliament. But although the 
clause, with certain modifications, has continued 
in the letter up to the present time, it appears to 
have been in the main inoperative from the first, 
and after the fourteenth century to have passed 
practically into desuetude. The original purpose 
was probably the facilitation of general taxation 
through Parliament for the public service; the 
cause of its failure was the neglect or resistance 
of the clergy themselves, who perhaps preferred 
an independent position, and were averse to a 
double attendance, both in Convocation and in 
Parliament; and the Crown acquiesced in the 
arrangement, by which the Convocations became, 
or continued to be, the taxing assemblies for the 
clergy, as Parliament for the laity—a position 
which they retained till the time of the Restora- 
tion in 1662.* 

After the failure of this project of combination, 
from which most important results might have 


* There is an interesting sketch of this subject in a pamphlet by 
the Rev. A. Curtois, M.A., ‘‘ The House of Churchmen, a Dormant 
Feature of Parliament” (Keyworth and Son, Lincoln)—drawn 
largely from Bishop Stubbs’ ‘‘ Select Charters.” 
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followed, there were some ominous signs of 
conflict between the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities at the close of the fourteenth century. 
But the policy of the Lancastrian kings—giving 
greater independence to the clergy, and (as in 
the statute de Comburendo Heretico) subordinating 
civil jurisdiction to their judgment—and the 
intervention of the great French war, and the 
Civil war of the Roses following, deferred the 
conflict itself until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; when the royal power had been increased, 
and consolidated, and the growth of a strong 
feeling of national independence stimulated open 
resistance to the papal supremacy. 

In France, on the other hand, under Philip 
the Fair, the reaction assumed a violent and 
revolutionary form, openly defying the Papacy, 
publicly burning the Pope’s Bull, accusing him 
of horrible crimes, and appealing to a General 
Council ; and it ended in the complete humilia- 
tion of the Pope, and ‘‘the Babylonish cap- 
tivity’ of the Papal See at Avignon (1305-1376). 
It is significant that both forms of this resistance 
were strongly and resolutely supported by the 
mass of the people, through the Parliament in 
England and the States-General in France; and 
they may be taken to imply a general feeling 
as to some lay right in respect of Church 
policy. But they were political rather than reli- 
gious movements; they were concerned chiefly 
with temporalities ; they did not touch Church 
doctrine or discipline or general Church organ- 
ization. They may, indeed, be conceived as 
representing, roughly and imperfectly, a new 
current of thought, which was already moving 
some of the master-minds of the age. In the ‘‘De 
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Monarchia” of Dante (about 1313), at the very 
time when the Empire was apparently overcome, 
there rises up before him the vision of an ideal 
Empire, centered at Rome, inheriting and trans- 
cending the glories of its ancient days; which is 
to be the supreme civil authority by a Divine 
right, and to be co-ordinated with the Church 
as a purely spiritual power, relying not on a 
Decretal, or Donation of Constantine, but simply 
on the Apostolic commission from Christ Himself. 
In the ‘‘ Defensor Pacis” of Marsilio of Padua 
(1325) a step further is taken, both as to the 
civil and as to the ecclesiastical power, most 
strikingly anticipating modern ideas. Inthe one 
the prince is the executive organ of authority, 
but the legislative authority itself is with the 
civium untversitas aut ejus valentior pars. In the 
other the clergy are the teachers of the people, 
by a commission derived ultimately through the 
Apostles from Christ Himself; but the Church 
is the true Ecclesia, the universttas fidelium ; its 
faith, based on Holy Scripture, is interpreted 
solely through a General Council. To the Pope 
belongs only a Primacy by ecclesiastical custom, 
not by Divine right ; with no temporal power of 
its own, and no supremacy over the temporal 
powers of Christendom. But these great ideas 
were, as yet, far from being grasped consciously 
by any public opinion of the Church at large.* 

II. It was otherwise in the next phase of reac- 
tion—the attempt at reformation by the great 
Councils of the fifteenth century. They embodied 


* On these ideas see an interesting sketch in Robertson’s 


Bampton Lectures of 1g01, ‘“‘ Regnum Dei,” Lecture v., pp. 
286-326 ; and a briefer outline in Milman’s ‘‘ Latin Christianity,” 
vol. vii., pp. 314-318, 406-410 (edition of 1883). 
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an appeal against the papal autocracy toa Council, 
directly or indirectly representing the whole body 
of the Church, for ‘‘the reformation of the 
Church in its head and in its members,” the 
healing of the great papal schism, and the extir- 
pation of heresy. The very fact of such an 
appeal, although it was properly a protest against 
papal despotism, was a first step towards breaking 
down the exclusive dominion of the clergy, which 
was represented by the Papacy. The Council of 
Pisa, indeed (in 1409), was summoned by the 
Cardinals with the object of ending the great 
schism in the Papacy. But it was profoundly 
significant that the initiative in the summoning 
of the two great Councils of Constance (1415) 
and Basle (1431) was taken by the imperial 
authority, extorting a reluctant consent from the 
Pope. In the Councils themselves, side by side 
with cardinals and archbishops and bishops, sat 
representatives of the lower orders of the clergy, 
the monastic communities and the universities, 
doctors of canonical and civil law, and ambas- 
sadors from secular kings and princes. The 
Councils, so constituted on a popular basis, 
assumed supreme authority, judged and deposed 
popes, sanctioned schemes of Church reform, 
entered into questions of doctrine and discipline, 
condemned heresy and burnt heretics. The spirit 
of their proceedings was largely democratic. It 
implied a reversion to the idea that the promises 
and privileges of the Gospel belonged to the 
whole body of the Church. Although the 
Councils were mainly of ecclesiastics, there 
was some recognition of right and influence 
in the representatives of lay power. It is true 
that this attempt at reformation by Councils, 
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which might have prevented the disruption of the 
next century, unhappily failed, mainly through 
hesitation in dealing with the usurped power of the 
Papacy. For that power reasserted itself as soon 
as the Councils were dissolved ; turned, by the 
summoning of the Councils of Ferrara (1438) and 
Florence (1439), the conciliar authority against 
itself; and made peace, through the instrumen- 
tality of Concordats, with the threatening secular 
powers. But the idea which the Councils had 
represented remained, to bear all-important fruit 
in the hereafter. 

III. For anterior to, or contemporaneous with, 
the gathering of the Councils, there were signifi- 
cant movements precursive of the great Reforma- 
tion—the movement of Wiclif (1324-1384) in 
England, and the stronger movement, closely 
connected with it, of Huss and his followers in 
Bohemia. They embodied the same idea of 
appeal from the Pope, from the monastic orders, 
who were his bodyguard, and from the clergy 
generally, to the whole Church; and they made 
that appeal more simply and unreservedly, as 
being less fettered by responsibility and by respect 
for established ecclesiastical authority. But they 
went beyond it, in a bolder appeal still to the 
conscience of the individual, and in the claim for 
him of some right and power to judge of Gospel 
truth and Church order. Wiclif began, indeed, 
with a defence of national independence, which 
was largely supported by Englishmen, high and 
low; with attacks on the Friars, with which the 
secular clergy more or less sympathized; with 
denunciations of the wealth and worldliness of 
the clergy and their absorption in secular duty, 
and of the abuses and corruptions of the papal 
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autocracy, which few ventured to defend. But 
he went on to attack the received doctrine of the 
Church on transubstantiation, to defy episcopal 
authority, and to appeal to the individual con- 
science, by his translation of Holy Scripture 
and by the circulation of popular English tracts ; 
he ventured to interfere with the regular Church 
organization by the mission of his ‘‘ poor 
priests”; he claimed for temporal authority, 
as representing the laity, power over Church 
endowments and control of clerical discipline ; 
he was said to have struck at the root of minis- 
terial authority by teaching that a bad priest 
was no priest. His followers seem to have 
extended this last teaching to the case of civil 
authority, and so to have allied themselves with 
the revolutionary and anarchical movements of 
the age. It was, no doubt, this last tendency 
which brought on the persecution of the Lollards, 
uniting against them the authorities of Church 
and State, and caused for a time the failure of the 
Wiclifite movement in England. But the seed 
sown had still a living force, and it was to bear 
fruit in England after the interruption of the 
foreign and civil wars of the next century. 

In the meanwhile, its immediate influence was 
strikingly and even terribly manifested in Europe. 
John Huss (1369-1415) was an avowed follower 
of Wiclif, and pursued in Bohemia a not dis- 
similar course. His teaching had, perhaps, a 
more popular and exciting tone, dealing less with 
theological than with moral perversions of Chris- 
tianity; beginning with eloquent protest against 
luxury and vice, passing on to attacks upon the 
Friars especially and the clergy generally, and 
to exaltation of the royal power as representative 
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of the nation; and finally venturing to denounce 
the sale of Indulgences, to defy the authority of 
the Pope’s Bull under ‘‘ appeal to Jesus Christ,” 
and to deny the reality of all authority where 
there were not manifest fruits of grace. But in 
his case, after his martyrdom at the Council of 
Constance (1415), the cause for which he lived 
and died was taken up by the Bohemian people. 
It was maintained with fierce enthusiasm in the 
great Hussite wars (1419-1436) ; it was set forth 
in the famous ‘‘ Articles of Prague,” claiming 
for the Church freedom of teaching, and for the 
laity communion in both kinds ; demanding the 
exclusion of the clergy from secular authority, 
and asserting for the civil authority the right to 
punish sin, without bar from Indulgences. Those 
Articles were discussed not unfavourably at the 
Council of Basle. But the Hussite movement, 
victorious again and again, passed into a revolu- 
tionary and fanatical crusade, and was finally 
crushed, after stout resistance, by the whole 
weight of imperial power. Both movements, 
accordingly, seemed to fail; perhaps, by their 
extravagances, they injured the cause of true 
Church reform, as distinct from revolution. But 
again, the ideas which they embodied remained. 
The appeal once made to the whole Church 
and to its individual members was to be taken 
up, more thoughtfully and comprehensively 
hereafter, by the greater movement of the six- 
teenth century, which drew both inspiration and 
warning from these earlier attempts at Church 
reformation. 

IV. The great change, thus prepared for, came 
on with sudden power in the next century. It 
was an era of expansion, even of revolution. 
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The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries marked the 
opening of a new development in European 
history—the close of the Medizval and the 
beginning of the Modern period. The dominant 
movement of the age assumed the proud title of 
the ‘‘ Renaissance,” as claiming to be, in part, a 
revival of the old classical civilization ; in part, a 
new and higher birth. Its watchword was 
‘‘ Humanism,” as distinct from, and in some 
degree antagonistic to, Divinity. It rejected 
utterly that system commonly known as Scho- 
lasticism, which based a complete philosophy of 
life on the accepted dogmas of Christian revela- 
tion. It implied, accordingly, an enthusiastic 
recognition of our higher humanity, a claim for 
it of the joy and beauty of this world, a 
confidence in its capacity of progress, a delight 
in culture, in art, in science, in discovery of the 
secrets of Nature and of life. The darker aspects 
of humanity, as fallen and needing redemption 
and grace; as under a Divine moral law of 
retribution and judgment; as called to bear the 
Cross in this life, and to look for its perfection of 
goodness and happiness on the other side of the 
grave—these were, if not denied, at least ignored 
and overborne. It was accordingly an era of a 
bold self-emancipation of the human intellect 
from all which seemed to fetter speculation, 
discovery, criticism. It saw the revival of clas- 
sical language and literature, especially of Greek 
thought and culture (stimulated by the flight of 
Greek scholars and writers to the West after the 
fall of Constantinople), and with these, of the 
ideas, non-Christian or anti-Christian, which they 
embodied. It saw, at the same time, the first 
literary development of the modern languages 
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of Europe, asserting themselves against the 
exclusive domination of Latin—a development 
at once marking and stimulating strong national 
feeling against universal dominion either of the 
Empire or the Papacy. It saw, and rejoiced in, 
the diffusion of knowledge through all classes 
and for all time by the discovery of printing and 
the manufacture of paper. The movement had 
its origin in Italy. There it was, to say the least, 
a non-religious movement —at all times predomi- 
nantly intellectual and asthetic—not unfrequently 
uniting high culture with gross and cynical 
immorality. Necessarily it implied rebellion 
against the absolute authority of the clergy, now 
no longer the exclusive, or even the chief, 
representatives of knowledge and learning, and 
against an uncritical acceptance of the established 
systems of Church doctrine and discipline. The 
patronage which it received for a time from the 
popes and high ecclesiastics of the period 
showed some ignorance or carelessness of its 
ultimate tendency, and coincided, significantly 
enough, with the growing secularization and 
demoralization of the Papacy, with the assump- 
tion by the popes of the character of mere 
Italian princes, and with the diminution or loss of 
a sense of religious mission, and of the supreme 
reality of the Christian faith itself.* 

But the question naturally arose, how far 
this Renaissance movement was capable of any 
real religious impress ; how far it could be har- 
monized with the essence of Christian faith ; how 


* There is a striking summary of the effect of this great movement 
in the article ‘‘ Renaissance,” in the last edition of the ‘* Encyclo~ 
peedia Britannica,” by J. Addington Symonds. 
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far, therefore, it could be made to lead to that 
true reformation, which was all but universally 
confessed to be needed, in Church life and in 
Church doctrine. On the answer to that question 
depended, in great degree, the retention for Chris- 
tianity of a dominant power over the vigorous 
growth of modern European civilization. Now, 
in Italy—the native land of the Renaissance—the 
only serious attempt at such religious reformation 
was the striking movement under Savonarola 
(1452-1498) at Florence. It was a movement of 
profound and even pathetic interest, for a time 
triumphant, and vehement in its revolt, at once 
against the corruption of the Church, and against 
the luxury, the worldliness, and the paganizing 
influences of the age. But it was too monastic 
and ascetic in spirit; bound up dangerously with 
the attempt to realize in Florence a republican 
Theocracy ; almost wholly dependent on the 
assumption, by Savonarola himself, of a special 
prophetic inspiration and authority. It aimed at 
no important reformation in doctrine, nor did it 
embody any organized project of reformation in 
Church life. It hesitated to question the supreme 
authority of the Papacy, as such: only at its 
close did it venture, in a kind of desperation, to 
appeal once more through the princes of Europe 
to a General Council to correct the actual sins 
and usurpations of the Papacy, as impersonated 
at the moment, by a strange irony of circum- 
stance, in Alexander VI. It had accordingly its 
day, and then passed away ; leaving behind it, 
however, the lessons of its significance, and some 
seeds of greater and more enduring movements 
in the future. 

V. It was in the other nations of Europe that 
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the Renaissance movement assumed a religious 
aspect, and gave birth to attempts at religious 
reformation. There was an almost universal 
desire for reformation of ecclesiastical abuses, a 
cry against the corruptions and usurpations of 
the Papacy, an inclination to rebel against the 
absolute authority claimed by the clergy. But 
this was not all. The revival of letters had 
brought with it the publication of the Greek 
Testament and the Early Fathers; it had given 
a fresh impulse to translations into vernacular 
languages of Holy Scripture, which, by the inven- 
tion of printing, were spread through the whole 
community. It had awakened the spirit of bold 
and successful criticism of the grounds, on which 
the established opinions, practices, and claims of 
the Church rested. It was impossible that this 
should not stimulate the desire of such religious 
reformation of doctrine as should revert, in essen- 
tials, to the primitive truth of the Gospel and the 
primitive order and faith of the Church, corrupted 
or obscured by the growth of abuses and super- 
stitions. The animating spirit of that desire 
might be, as in Erasmus, the enthusiasm for true 
knowledge and culture as against superstitious 
ignorance ; it might be, as in Luther, the higher 
and more vehement enthusiasm for spirituality 
as against corruption, formalism, unreality, and 
for deep personal religion, overlaid, as it seemed 
to be, by formal Church ordinance and excessive 
legalism; it might be, as in the Calvinistic 
system, the assertion of Predestination and Elec- 
tion of God as the one determining principle of 
the individual Christian life, and of any right to 
exercise religious authority. It might express 
itself in reform, properly so called, or in revolution; 
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it might carry with it the consent or acquiescence 
of the Church authorities, or be driven into a 
defiant rebellion against them, appealing either to 
individual freedom or temporal authority. But, 
in one form or another, it rapidly spread through 
the whole body of the Church. The attempts 
of reformation by the great Councils had been 
unhappily foiled; the precursive movements of 
the last century had at once prepared the way, 
and had read lessons to all thoughtful reformers 
by their failures; the reaction of the movement 
of Counter-Reformation had hardly yet begun. 
The whole tendency of the age was, in various 
degrees and forms, towards reformation, both 
of discipline and of doctrine. 

It is obvious that one primary effect of this 
Reformation movement would be a re-assertion 
of the position of the laity in the Church, in 
respect both of individual freedom of thought 
and faith, and of influence over collective Church 
life and government. This assertion took two 
distinct forms. On the one hand, appealing to 
the strong and increasing feeling of nationality, 
it set forth the rights in this respect of kings 
and princes, partly as ‘‘the Lord’s anointed,” 
partly as representing the Christian communities 
over which they ruled, and as mostly supported, 
directly or indirectly, by national concurrence. 
This form of the assertion was perhaps concerned 
less with doctrine than with the maintenance of 
national freedom against papal pretensions, and 
the resolution to co-ordinate the laity with the 
clergy in the government of each national 
Church. On the other hand, it was an appeal 
to the judgment and the liberty of the individual 
conscience, as enlightened primarily by the 
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teaching of the Holy Scripture, now in the 
hands of all ; and, secondarily, by the interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture through the history and 
the witness of the primitive Church. Except in 
its more extravagant forms, it denied, not the 
reality of ecclesiastical authority, but its abso- 
lutism. It claimed for every Christian a right to 
the spiritual privileges of Church membership, 
provided that he had the spiritual qualifications 
required by the law of Christ; it called upon 
him at once to maintain, under Church authority, 
some measure of freedom and personal responsi- 
bility before God, and to claim his right share of 
influence in moulding the action of that Church 
authority itself. 

It was, perhaps, but natural that this reasser- 
tion of lay influence should have tended to excess: 
in its first form, to the undue exaltation of the 
civil power ordinarily known as Erastian; in 
the second, to the exaggeration of Christian 
individualism, leading to disintegration of Church 
unity, and to depreciation of the reality and 
sacredness of the Christian Ministry. Its forces, 
moreover, were divided against themselves ; 
Lutheranism struggled against Zwinglianism 
and Calvinism, even in face of the formidable 
antagonism of Rome. 

VI. It was this twofold excess and this intes- 
tine division which gave strength to the Counter- 
Reformation movement. That movement, of 
which the new Order of the Jesuits was the main- 
spring, rapidly overbore the tendency, which had 
shown itself, to some degree, in the Roman 
Communion, to conciliate the adherents of the 
Reformation, to adopt in modified form those of 
its doctrinal statements which might plead some 
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ancient authority, especially the authority of St. 
Augustine, and to concede some of the practical 
reforms which had been demanded. Its effect 
was tremendous. It checked, more or less 
everywhere, the progress of the Reformation ; 
it virtually crushed it in Italy, in Spain and 
Portugal ; it brought on elsewhere fierce and 
protracted conflicts—the Wars of Religion in 
France (1562-1594); the great struggle in the 
Netherlands (1568-1609) ; the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany (1618-1648); and in England it 
divided the nation, and resulted in many fluctua- 
tions of policy and intestine struggles. But 
even under its dominion the past was not quite 
undone. The Council of Trent itself was mainly 
originated by the influence of the Empire, now 
(in the person of Charles V.) enlisted on the side 
of the reactive movement, yet demanding sub- 
stantial reforms of Church abuses and corrup- 
tions, not only in discipline, but, in some degree, 
in doctrine. The history of its various sessions 
from 1545 to 1563 is significant of vicissitudes 
and conflicts of opinion. It was, indeed, at 
first designed to be a means of re-uniting the 
adherents of the Reformation, especially of the 
Lutheran Reformation, with the Churches of the 
Roman obedience, and proposed accordingly, in 
its earlier sessions, to consider not unfavourably 
such expressions of Lutheran doctrine as were 
embodied in the Confession of Augsburg. That 
character, indeed, it wholly lost, and, while it 
undoubtedly abolished certain corruptions and 
superstitions, yet its general result was to 
consolidate and defend the position of the 
Papacy and the hierarchical authority against 
all the attacks made upon them. But over its 
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deliberations the representatives of the secular 
princes exercised no little influence; and many 
of the practical reforms of abuses and supersti- 
tions, which were carried out, were demanded 
by lay opinion. ., 

Everywhere, therefore, even within the Roman 
obedience itself, but far more, of course, where 
the forces of the Reformation prevailed, the 
sixteenth century saw a distinct reassertion of lay 
right and influence. It might assert, as in the 
Calvinistic system, an independent theocratic 
government of the Church by joint authority of 
clerical and lay elders; it might, as in the 
Lutheran and English Reformations, appeal to 
the sovereign power as representative of the 
whole body of a Christian community. But, in 
any case, it manifested a great change in Church 
thought and life. The absolute clerical domina- 
tion of the Middle Ages had passed away. Even 
within the Roman obedience it was no longer 
unquestioned ; and wherever the Reformation 
prevailed, the constitutional rights of the laity 
were asserted, and were often pushed to excess.* 


* It will be observed that there is no attempt in this chapter to 
consider the great movement of the Reformation in its entirety. It 
is treated simply in its relation to the reassertion of the position of 
the laity in the Church, and, even in this aspect, it is touched upon 
briefly, leaving more detailed consideration of it, as it affected 
especially the Church of England, to the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV: 


THE COURSE OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ANGLICAN 
POSITION. 


I. The Reformation in England a National act—asserted as 
a continuation of previous action, but under new con- 
ditions.—II. The true nature of the Anglican Position, 
as such.—III. The relation of the Church and Nation 
of England to Christendom at large. The adherence to 
the Catholic Faith of Christendom and the Catholic 
Order; the claim within these of Independence for 
National Churches—both embodied in the Prayer Book. 
—IV. The Internal Constitution of the Church; its 
similarity to the Political Constitution of the Nation in 
claim of large individual freedom under authority and of 
representation in Government.—V. The Attacks on this 
position from the Roman and the Puritan Parties. The 
rise of the Laudian School. The Revolution under the 
Commonwealth. The Restoration. 


ROM this brief outline of the Renaissance 
and Reformation movements in Europe 
generally, we pass naturally to some more 
detailed consideration of their effects on our own 
Church and nation. 
I. The Reformation in England, while it, of 
course, felt the influence of the great universal 
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tendencies of the age, yet was _ confessedly 
unique in character. Not only was it obviously 
a movement of reformation as distinct from 
religious revolution ; but it was carried on in the 
name, and to a considerable extent by the action, 
of the whole body of the Nation, considered as 
a branch of the Catholic Church. 

It was, indeed, pre-eminently a national move- 
ment in its first overt beginning; in which the 
laity of the Church, as represented both by the 
authority of the Crown and by the concurrence 
of Parliament, reasserted vehemently, and some- 
times arbitrarily, their right to a voice in 
determination of the faith and order of the 
Church as a whole. The celebrated ‘‘Sub- 
mission of the Clergy,” requiring for all authori- 
tative action in Convocation, initiative as well 
as final, the licence of the Crown, was an 
emphatic mark of this reassertion. The very 
HiblewOu iead! of the Church siven to the 
sovereign—in itself utterly objectionable, even 
with the limitation ‘‘so far as the law of Christ 
allows,” and therefore rightly disused from 
Elizabeth’s time onwards—nevertheless clearly 
showed that he was looked upon, not as the 
embodiment of a merely temporal power, but as 
a representative of the whole body of the Church 
itself, clergy and laity alike; while yet (as Article 
XXXVII. subsequently declared) his authority 
was not to trench upon the function of the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments, which was recog- 
nized in its reality and its sacredness as ordained 
by Christ Himself. This authority of the Crown 
—as was not unnatural in an age of a rapid 
development of monarchical power, loyally 
accepted as a security for national unity—was 
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often exaggerated and arbitrarily exercised. The 
most flagrant example of this assumption was, 
perhaps, that iniquitous application of the law of 
Premunire, by which the submission of the 
clergy was extorted. But, indeed, the whole 
career of Thomas Cromwell as Vicar General of 
the Crown, especially in relation to the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, was a resolute and 
often unrighteous exemplification of this arbitrary 
exercise of power. Still, in theory and largely in 
practice, every important step in the Reformation 
was taken by the whole body of the Church—by 
the clergy (willingly or reluctantly) in the Con- 
vocations, and as represented by the Bishops 
in the Upper House of Parliament; by the laity 
in Parliament itself; both co-ordinated under 
supreme authority of the sovereign, as (like the 
Kings of Israel of old) ‘‘the Lord’s anointed,” 
consecrated in his coronation by the blessing of 
God, and accepted by the free homage of his 
whole people. 

This national action was at the time con- 
stantly asserted to be no new thing; and it is 
certainly true that, as in the statutes of Provzsors 
and Premunire, it had, at various times and in 
different degrees, been taken, even while the 
papal supremacy was still acknowledged: not, 
indeed, so much in reference to doctrine or 
general Church order, as in resistance to 
the encroachments and abuses of the Papacy. 
But when, on the great Divorce Question, the 
authorities of the Church of England claimed 
the right of ultimate pronouncement, without or 
against the authority of the Pope, the position 
was altogether changed. The step taken could 
be justified only by an absolute rejection of 
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the papal supremacy in itself, as a wrongful 
usurpation ; and the principles involved in that 
rejection necessarily affected the whole system, 
both of doctrine and discipline, which was so 
closely bound up with the papal authority. 

So, under the shadow of this national move- 
ment for ecclesiastical independence, the other 
influences of the age began to work. The 
intellectual influence of ‘‘the new learning” 
showed itself in bold criticism of old traditions 
and superstitions; the strong religious con- 
sciousness of individual responsibility before 
God, and of the true spirituality of religion, as 
distinct from formalism and simple acquiescence 
in the system of Church ordinance and dogma, 
began to exercise a supreme power. The influ- 
ence of the Lutheran and Calvinistic movements 
on the continent might be modified, but could 
not be excluded, by any civil or religious 
insularity. The publication of the Greek Testa- 
ment and of the early Christian Fathers stimu- 
lated educated criticism of the existing system 
of Church doctrine and order, by inducing 
comparison and contrast with the primitive ages 
of the Church. The successive translations of 
the Bible, now placed by printing in the hands 
of all, and acknowledged as the ultimate appeal 
in respect of doctrine and discipline, at once 
guided and stimulated the movement for the 
great mass of the people. The gradual develop- 
ment of vernacular Services, which was completed 
by the publication of the English Prayer Book, 
indicated and satisfied the claim for all of an 
intelligent participation in the public worship, 
as being the worship of the whole body of the 
Church. Under the combined influence of all 
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these forces, distinct, although intimately con- 
nected with each other, the Reformation in 
England advanced, slowly indeed and gradually 
under Henry VIII., rapidly in the short reign of 
Edward VI., checked for a time by the strong 
reaction under Mary, and finally establishing 
itself under the more comprehensive and con- 
servative policy of Elizabeth. The advance 
thus consummated, not without vicissitudes and 
irregularities, led the Church of England as a 
whole to assume what we have learnt to call 
‘‘the Anglican position.” The very fact that, 
unlike other movements for reformation, it was 
dominated by no one great master-mind and 
directed by no great preconceived theory, marked 
it as a natural growth, and as, moreover, sub- 
stantially the work of the great body of the 
Church. 

II. Now, in order to understand clearly the 
relations of clergy and laity in this great epoch 
of religious change, it is necessary to consider 
what were the general characteristics of this 
Anglican position, which gradually defined itself 
through the vicissitudes and conflicts of more 
than a century, from 1534 to 1662. 

It may be said, in passing, that, in view of the 
answer to this question, few phrases have been 
more unfortunate than the well-known phrase 
of the Vza Media—borrowed, no doubt, by an 
unwarranted extension from the declaration, 
referring simply to the right policy as to revi- 
sion, in the Preface to the Prayer Book—adopted 
by many of our older Anglican divines, but 
familiarized to us in the present day (1 think) 
mainly through the writings of the early Trac- 
tarian school. It would be, indeed, impossible to 
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deny that the way, which has been pursued by 
the Church of England, since she thus assumed 
independence, is actually on many points a 
middle way ; it must, indeed, be this, just so far 
as it is a true way, simply because errors have 
always historically diverged from truth on either 
side. But to suppose, as many who use the 
term seem to suppose, that it describes the true 
determining principle of the Anglican position— 
that, in fact, the position itself has been ascer- 
tained and maintained by a conscious balance 
between opposite extremes of thought and prac- 
tice—must, On examination, be seen to be as 
historically erroneous, as it is ideally derogatory 
- to our Church. I say ‘‘ historically erroneous” ; 
for nothing can be clearer than this—that it was 
not, either in theory or in practice, the guiding 
idea of those who directed the Reformation 
movement in England. I say ‘‘derogatory to 
the Church”; for, if it were true, our position 
would deserve the contempt, which is so often 
poured upon it asa mere compromise. Certainly 
this process could bring out no clear and coherent 
principle in idea; it could give no solid and per- 
manent basis in fact. If it secured, or seemed to 
secure, equilibrium for a time, it would certainly 
be what mathematicians call ‘‘ an unstable equili- 
brium,” from which, on the slightest disturbance, 
it would topple down on one side or the other. 
It is, it may be said, somewhat like the unfor- 
tunate term ‘‘ moderate” in political or social 
controversies, which, unless it declares the mod- 
erating principle, has little more than a negative 
meaning, and which, accordingly, gives advan- 
tage to more positive assertions of principle on 
the opposite side. We may put this, therefore, 
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aside, and seek some more positive and definite 
determination of the Anglican position. 

Now that position may be considered under 
two aspects—both as to the relation of the Church 
of England to the rest of Christendom, and as to 
the internal relation of its members to the Church 
itself as a body. 

III. In regard to the former relation, the best 
determination of it is found in two well-known 
and authoritative utterances. The first is the 
celebrated Declaration, made in 1533, on the 
refusal of appeals to Rome, that ‘‘the Church 
and Nation intended not to decline or vary from 
the congregation of Christ’s Church, in things 
concerning the Catholic faith of Christendom, or 
declared in Holy Scripture and the Word of 
God necessary to salvation.” The other, the 
emphatic doctrine of Article XXXIV., that ‘‘it 
is not necessary that traditions and ceremonies 
be in all places one and utterly like,” and 
that ‘‘every particular or national Church hath 
authority to ordain, change, and abolish cere- 
monies and rites of the Church, ordained only 
by man’s authority, so that all things be done to 
edifying.” 

It will be observed that the former declaration 
is made in the name of ‘‘the Church and Nation” 
—the Church and Nation being then considered 
as co-extensive with each other ; although, in the 
one case, united by a natural tie, in the other by a 
Spiritual tie. In the same spirit, it refers to ‘‘ the 
congregation of Christ’s Church” as a whole, 
and to ‘‘the Catholic faith of Christendom.” 
It thus emphatically recognizes the ultimate 
authority, in respect of faith and Church order, as 
residing in the whole body of the Christian com- 
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munity, in accordance with that Apostolic ideal 
of the Church, to which the Reformation desired 
to revert. Clearly the same principle applies to 
the claim, in Article XX UXIV., of the right of 
some measure of independence in each ‘‘ particular 
or national Church.” It is for the whole body of 
each such Church, both of clergy and laity, that 
it is put forth in theory, as substantially it was 
exercised in practice. 

The former declaration is a witness for Catholic 
unity. It takes it for granted that there is a 
‘congregation of Christ’s Church,” which should 
be in some true sense one throughout all the 
world, and from which accordingly no particular 
Church can claim arbitrarily to separate itself. 
It goes on to recognize the basis of such unity 
in a ‘‘ Catholic faith of Christendom.” In deter- 
mining that Catholic faith, the Church of 
England adheres stedfastly to the Catholic 
Creeds—including in these, moveover, what we 
commonly call ‘‘the Athanasian Creed,” which 
is not strictly Catholic, for it belongs only to the 
West, and was never established by cecumenical 
authority ; and, I may add, taking the bold and 
exceptional course of reciting it in the vernacular 
in her public Service. But it finds the true basis 
of the Catholic faith, which they summarize, in 
Holy Scripture—the Word of the Apostles and 
of the Lord Himself—taken, of course, as God 
gave it toa Church, which must be not only the 
witness and keeper, but the interpreter of Holy 
Writ by its collective thought and life, yet still 
‘containing all things necessary to salvation” 
—not to be added to, not to be superseded. But 
it is not only.to the Catholic faith, so defined, 
but to the Catholic order of Church government 
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and organization in the threefold Ministry, 
crowned by what has been happily called ‘‘ the 
historic episcopate,” that the Anglican position 
is one of loyal and reverent fidelity. While, 
therefore, the right of the whole body of the 
Church is asserted, there is, at the same time, 
a frank acknowledgment of the sacredness of the 
Christian Ministry, as an integral element of 
the corporate life of the Church, traced up to 
the Apostolic times, resting on more than 
Apostolic authority, and therefore not a mere 
delegacy from the congregation of Christ’s 
Church. From these great principles, both of 
doctrine and of order, it is acknowledged that 
the Church of England cannot rightly vary, even 
if she would: and, moreover, in the sixteenth 
century our Church was ready to appeal, in spite 
of the disappointments of the previous century, 
to a General Council of the Church—provided 
that it was freely chosen so as to represent a free 
federation of Christian Churches, under what- 
ever primacy it might recognise, but under only 
One Headship, the supreme Headship of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It was on the ground that 
they overlaid and obscured and perverted the 
Catholic faith, so defined as Scriptural, and 
sinned against the true Church order, that 
medizval superstitions in faith and corruptions 
in practice, and papal usurpations, stereotyping 
these, were unhesitatingly rejected. If the result 
of that rejection was excommunication by papal 
authority, and consequent separation from the 
branches of the Western Church, which acknow- 
ledged that authority, that result had, indeed, to be 
regretfully faced and unflinchingly borne. But 
for the Church herself there was to be no willing 
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schism from the great body of Christendom, no 
conscious departure from the old Catholic faith. 

But within these limits—broad and simple, 
but not indefinite limits—the Anglican position 
first claims (as in the Article) a distinct liberty of 
variation in respect not only of ceremonies, but 
of ‘‘ traditions,” which must (I suppose) include 
secondary beliefs, conceptions, definitions of 
truth, and, next, asserts the right, in relation to this 
variation, of ‘‘ particular or national Churches.” 
Both these points are significant. 

In the one is the secret of variety and elas- 
ticity of development under varying conditions 
and times. Its assertion was a characteristic of 
all the reforming movements of the sixteenth 
century; and it took form, in relation to 
government, ritual, and doctrine, in the various 
“‘Confessions”” which were put forth on every 
side. For, indeed, it was implied in the very 
principle of that free federation of Churches of 
which I have spoken, asserted as a revival of 
primitive order, and opposed to the spiritual 
despotism, which purchased an imposing cohe- 
sion by the sacrifice of diffused vitality. 

But the emphatic identification of ‘* particular” 
with ‘‘national” Churches is, perhaps, more 
distinctively Anglican; although, in a modified 
form, it emerged under difficulties in the Lutheran 
movement. It means the assertion of the principle 
of nationality, as a determining factor in the 
right development of religious life, and, therefore, 
of ecclesiastical order—standing (so to speak) 
half-way between that which belongs to the indi- 
viduality of each, and to the common humanity 
of all. That assertion could certainly appeal to 
historical fact. For no one can well doubt that 
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the nation, as such, has proved itself to be the 
true unit of human society. Trace nationality to 
what source we will—to community of blood and 
language, to the limitations of geographical 
position, to the effect through the centuries of 
common laws and institutions, or to all these 
combined—it stands out, undoubtedly, as a great 
reality, increasing rather than diminishing as 
civilization advances; and nothing is more 
striking than its strong development in Christen- 
dom, under all the influences of Catholicity, 
which might seem, and which have seemed again 
and again, to have a right to overbear it. Who 
can cross the twenty-five miles of the Straits of 
Dover without feeling vividly the extraordinary 
distinctiveness of national character, and so of 
national capacity and destiny? And the assump- 
tion of the Anglican position, at a time of strong 
and rapid development of this nationality in the 
secular sphere, was simply the recognition of its 
right and power within the great unity of the 
religious life. There was a striking complete- 
ness of this recognition in the theory, implied in 
much of the action of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and explicitly enunciated by Richard Hooker, 
that England was to be regarded as at once a 
Nation and a Church—all Englishmen born into 
the one, and all, as a matter of course, baptized 
into the other. That conception, as we all know, 
has broken down as a system. But still the 
principle of religious nationality, within limits 
independent, has remained as a guiding principle 
of the Church of England, and has even stamped 
a peculiar impress on the whole of English Chris- 
tianity. At this moment it is the question of the 
maintenance of this principle, within the limits 
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originally assigned to it, which underlies many 
of the controversies of the present time, and 
gives them a seriousness, disproportionate to the 
intrinsic importance of the matters with which 
they are immediately concerned. 

The Prayer-Book is the truest embodiment of 
these two principles, as co-existent with, and 
naturally affecting, each other. For, in all 
essentials, it is both ideally and actually a 
simplified and purified form of the old Service of 
the Western Church, going back, moreover, in 
some important points, to the Liturgies of the 
whole Church, Eastern and Western, before the 
great disruption, as amidst all variations preserv- 
ing one great liturgical type. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is distinctively an English Prayer Book 
—implying the right of the Church, as national, 
to recast, to simplify, to modify by omission and 
addition the old Service; by translation into the 
vernacular to make it the Service of the whole 
people ; by its very construction to require from 
them a free and intelligent participation in 

worship; and by its order to recognize the right 

of all, on simple conditions, to the Word and 
Sacraments of the Church. It did not, at its 
first origination, claim to be final or perfect; in 
the century which succeeded, it was revised again 
and again by the same authority of the whole 
Church which created it; if only that same 
collective authority could be revived under the 
new conditions of our own age, it might be 
modified and enriched once more. But if, for 
more than two centuries, it has remained sub- 
stantially unaltered, it is because, in all essentials, 
it is the expression and the safeguard of the 
Anglican position itself. 
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IV. But what is that position, when we pass 
from the relation of the Church of England to 
the rest of Christendom, and go on to consider 
its internal constitution, and to estimate the 
relation of the Church as a whole to its indi- 
vidual members? The answer must surely be 
that it is simply the maintenance, in things 
religious and ecclesiastical, of that which is our 
leading principle in social and political life—the 
reconciliation, that is, of a large measure of 
freedom in thought, in word, and in deed, with 
a true loyalty to supreme authority and a strong 
sense of fundamental unity. That reconciliation 
we endeavour to secure in things secular by 
two provisions: first, by a simplicity of law 
and ordinance, which leaves a large scope for 
individual freedom and variety within the broad 
limits of the constitution, and which expects, not 
in vain, a return from the great mass of men of 
loyal obedience and support of law; next, by a 
representative character in the government itself, 
which gives to all citizens, in various degrees, 
their share in the formation of law, the direction _ 
and control of public policy, and the organization 
and employment of national resource. It is the 
combination of these two provisions, which has 
given to our national life both elasticity and 
stability, and secured progress without violence 
of revolution. Precisely the same in essence is 
the Anglican position in things spiritual. It 
must be, indeed, conditioned by that which is 
peculiar to the ecclesiastical constitution—the 
authority and the perpetuity of the Christian 
Ministry, as the representative, in respect of 
the ministration of the Word and Sacraments, 
of that collective priesthood of the whole body, 
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which is the reflection and delegation of the One 
true Priesthood of the Lord Himself. The 
acknowledgment of this sacredness of the Ministry 
is plainly implied in the whole constitution of 
the Anglican Church, and expressly referred to 
in Article XXXVII. as limiting the authority 
of the whole body represented in the Royal 
Supremacy. But it is not held to interfere with 
the development, in matters ecclesiastical, of the 
two principles of individual freedom and share 
in collective action, which determine our constitu- 
tion in things civil. 

For, in the first place, simple in the extreme 
are the terms for entrance on the communion of 
the Church of England—the Baptism which our 
Lord Himself ordained, and the acceptance of 
the Baptismal creed, which embodies in simplest 
form the essentials of Christian truth. For the 
full development of this membership nothing is 
required, except the solemn acceptance of the 
obligation of the membership, thus begun, in 
Confirmation, and the obedience to our Lord’s 
own command in the participation of the second 
great Sacrament of the Gospel. On those who 
have, on these simple conditions, entered upon 
and grown up in her communion, the Church 
imposes nothing as necessary to salvation beyond 
that which is, ‘explicitly or by necessary infer- 
ence, contained in Holy Scripture. Within these 
limits there is to be the fullest liberty, and 
therefore the freest variety, of belief and life. 
Discipline has always been simple; gradually, 
by force of circumstance, it has been impaired, and 
is now virtually nullified. The main trust, both 
for doctrine and for unity, is in the intrinsic power 
of truth itself to convince, and in the uniting 
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influence of common worship in prayer and 
sacrament, which for that very purpose is made 
emphatically a worship of the whole people, in 
which clergy and laity alike claim their place. 
In the Church, as in the State, the result has, of 
course, been the free development of varying 
and partially antagonistic schools of thought and 
practice—a party of innovation and a party of 
conservatism—a school predominantly of indi- 
vidualism in religion, commonly known as 
Protestant, and a school asserting, above all, the 
sacredness of the corporate Church life and 
authority, known as Catholic. Nor can any one 
fail to discern, as the excrescences of such 
liberty, irregularities, anomalies, apparent con- 
tradictions, not infrequent internal strifes. But 
these things are but a slight price to pay for 
that harmony of authority with freedom, which 
accords with human nature, and is (be it said 
with reverence) the principle of God’s own 
dealing with it. The evils, after all, lie chiefly 
on the surface; below them the heart of things is 
strong and true. 

And, in the next place, the Anglican position 
recognises the ultimate right of government and 
declaration of doctrine, as residing in the whole 
body of the Church—as ‘‘a congregation of 
faithful men’—saving always the sacredness 
and the peculiar privilege of the Christian Min- 
istry. In taking up that position three centuries 
ago, every act, in theory and largely in practice, 
was, as we have seen, done by that whole body. 
The Crown might and did often take the initiative ; 
but it had at its back ‘‘the Church and Nation,” 
at any rate as represented by the leading classes 
in both, and mostly knew when to assert itself, 
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and when to give place to the united action of 
the whole body. In throwing off the allegiance 
to Rome, and in such measures as the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries and the curtailment of 
clerical usurpations, its reliance was mainly on 
Parliament. In regard to the translation of 
Holy Scripture, to the compilation of the Prayer 
Book, and to the drawing up of the various 
bodies of Articles put forth from time to time, 
action was always taken on the advice of the 
clergy, either in commissions chosen by the 
Crown, or in the constitutional assemblies of 
the Convocations. But yet on this action 
lay opinion had influence, ‘and its results were 
established and sanctioned by Acts of Parlia- 
ment as representing the whole body. In the 
vicissitudes of action and reaction, right propor- 
tion in this matter was often impaired. During 
the rapid advance of the Reformation in the reign 
of Edward VI., the lay power in Crown and 
Parliament not only dealt arbitrarily and often 
recklessly with Church foundations, but certainly 
tended at times to trench on the independence 
and sacredness of the Ministry. In the short 
reaction under Mary, although lay opinion had 
to be regarded and lay appropriation of Church 
property condoned, and although even the title of 
Head of the Church was at first assumed by the 
Sovereign, yet the tendency was, of course, to 
return to the old condition of things, by the 
acceptance of the papal authority which was the 
culmination of absolute clerical power. But 
when these passed away, the establishment of 
the Reformation settlement under Elizabeth was 
‘distinctly the act of the whole body. There was 
indeed still, as before, much high-handed action 
6—2 
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upon the part of the Crown, acting with its 
own chosen clerical and lay advisers. But sub- 
stantially, in things ecclesiastical as in things 
secular, the Crown knew the limits of its power; 
and the exigencies of the struggle of life 
and death, which had to be carried on against 
the Roman Catholic power, naturally induced 
acceptance of much autocratic action. Yet, even 
in the restoration, with amendments, of the 
Prayer Book, the assent of Parliament was held 
to be not a mere form, but as an intelligent and 
deliberate adhesion. The primary authoriza- 
tion of the Articles, as legally binding only 
the clergy, was given by ‘‘the archbishops and 
bishops of both provinces and the whole clergy ” 
in the Convocations; but even here, when the 
legal authorization of Parliament was required, 
the Houses claimed the right, which was some- 
what reluctantly conceded, although it led to no 
practical result, of discussion and criticism. 
The ideal, in fact, of the whole settlement was 
clearly that which is set forth in Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity, in which the authority both of 
the Crown and of the episcopate is firmly main- 
tained, and yet the supreme right of the whole 
body of ‘‘the Church and Nation” is clearly 
recognized. From that ideal there were, no 
doubt, many departures in practice, but, on the 
whole, it was substantially realized. 

V. The settlement thus made was attacked on 
two opposite sides. With Roman Catholicism— 
as directed by the Papacy, backed by the for- 
midable power of Spain, and hoping for the 
accession, or succession, to the throne of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the representative of the extreme 
Roman Catholic party in France—there ensued, 
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after some hesitation, a battle of life and death in 
defence of religious and national independence. 
In this defence, speaking generally, both clergy 
and laity of all schools of thought were united ; 
but the struggle naturally tended to strengthen 
the general lay feeling against the exclusive 
sacerdotal authority which was represented by 
Romanism. On the other side, the Anglican 
position was viewed with a dissatisfaction, tend- 
ing to active or passive resistance, by the 
growing party of Puritanism—opposed, more 
or less, to ritual order and uniformity of worship, 
Presbyterian in respect of Church government, 
and Calvinistic in doctrine. This party, strong 
among the laity, especially of the middle classes, 
and in the House of Commons, was hostile not 
only to the authority of the clergy, but to the 
authority of the Crown in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Its ideal, derived largely from Geneva, 
was a kind of Theocratic Republic in things 
both secular and spiritual. In the first instance, 
its policy was to diminish the authority of the 
Crown, to abolish that of the Episcopate, and to 
presbyterianize the whole Church system, both 
in doctrine and worship, while still retaining its 
national character. Subsequently, it developed 
in the party of the ‘‘ Independents” the principle 
of individual or congregational independence, 
the toleration of religious diversity and the 
recognition of the right to form separate reli- 
gious communions. Under the former aspect, 
it was inclined to maintain ‘‘a Divine right of 
Presbytery ”—understanding by this Church 
government by clerical and lay elders; under 
the latter, to claim for all Christians an unre- 
served ‘‘liberty of prophesying,” to diminish 
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the authority of the Ministry, and to reject all 
Church ordinances which were not expressly 
enjoined in Holy Scripture. 

It was in resistance to this Puritan party, 
which included undoubtedly a _ considerable 
proportion of the religious earnestness of the 
country, and was strong, even to fanaticism, in 
the resolute defiance of papal aggression, that the 
High Church school of Bancroft, Andrewes and 
Laud grew up in the later years of Elizabeth, 
and became dominant under James I., and still 
more under his successor. While its adherents 
were stout opponents of papal claims and dis- 
tinctively Roman doctrine, they were the resolute 
champions of the old Catholic doctrine and 
Order of the Prayer Book against the revolu- 
tionary principles of this aggressive Puritanism ; 
they opposed the assertion of a Divine right of * 
Episcopacy to the claim of a Divine right of 
Presbytery ; and they were accordingly zealous, 
not only for episcopal authority, but for the 
dignity and sacredness of the Christian Ministry, _ 
as traced up to Apostolic times and hallowed by 
Apostolic sanction; they loyally accepted the 
Reformation, not as constituting a new order of 
things, but as simply purifying the old and 
reverting to the primitive type. But while 
on these principles they tended, perhaps, to 
depreciate lay freedom and influence generally, 
and certainly to resist lay aggression on the 
rights of the clergy, they were inclined to 
exaggerate that form of lay power in the Church, 
which was represented by the royal authority. 
They allied themselves, indeed, dangerously with 
the maintenance of that authority ; asserting for 
it also a Divine right; demanding for it, in 
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religious as in secular matters, a passive obe- 
dience; and ready to rely upon it for legal 
repression of Puritanism and enforcement of 
Church order by the secular arm. The natural 
result was to array against the existing order of 
things the adherents both of civil and religious 
liberty ; and when the system of despotic royal 
authority fell, the order of the Church was for a 
time overthrown with it. In fact, it was the 
religious element which was the leading element 
generally in the Parliamentary resistance to 
the Crown. The revolt against the attempt to 
establish Episcopacy and impose a liturgy on 
Scotland was the beginning of the struggle which 
led to the Civil War; and through the whole 
conflict the strong Puritan feeling was the pre- 
dominant inspiration, both of the Presbyterians 
in Parliament and the Independents in the 
Army. The culminating point of the Presby- 
terian influence was the Westminster Assembly 
in 1643, in which lay assessors sat with the 
divines nominated by the House of Commons, 
and which endeavoured to create a Presbyterian 
Establishment of the Church, adopting the 
principles of the Scotch League and Covenant, 
imposing the Westminster Confession as a 
standard of faith, abolishing Episcopacy, and 
superseding the Prayer-Book by a Directory of 
Public Worship. That the success of their 
attempt was imperfect was due, not so much to 
the resistance of the adherents of the old order 
of things, as to the growth of the power of 
the Independents, opposed to all imposition of 
uniformity by Establishment, and _ resolutely 
hostile to the leading influence which the 
Ministry still maintained under the Presbyterian 
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system. There was a time in the struggle 
between these two parties (which was virtually a 
struggle between the Parliament and the Army) 
when the Crown, defeated as it was, might have 
intervened with a moderating influence. But the 
opportunity was lost; and the triumph of the 
revolutionary party was marked by the execution 
of the King and the overthrow of monarchy. 
Under the Commonwealth and the Protectorate 
the establishment of Presbyterianism was limited ; 
for the existence of separate religious bodies 
(the ‘‘sectaries”) was recognized, and the Bap- 
tists and Quakers became organized sects; in 
the ‘‘Committee of Triers,” with whom rested 
the admission to the ministerial office, they were 
represented, although the Presbyterian party 
were predominant; and toleration was openly 
conceded to all forms of faith except ‘‘ Popery 
and Prelacy.” Yet even the adherents of the 
old order were, in practice, subject to little actual 
persecution, and were able to wait and bide their 
time. 

That time came with the Restoration, which, 
in theory and largely in practice, was simply a 
reversion to that old order, as it had been in the 
period immediately preceding the meeting of 
the Long Parliament ; all that had been done to 
impair or overthrow it being treated as zpso facto 
null and void. Of course, the effect on men’s 
minds of the past revolution could not be alto- 
gether undone. There were, on the one side, 
those who, like Ussher, would have been con- 
tent with a moderate Episcopacy, reverting from 
episcopal autocracy to something more like the 
primitive type; which, on the other side, many 
of the Presbyterian party who, even before the 
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Restoration, had gradually inclined to royalist 
principles, would have accepted. The comparison 
of Jeremy Taylor and of Sanderson (to say nothing 
of Hales and Chillingworth) with the school of 
Laud shows how great a change had passed 
over the opinion and tone of leading Church- 
men. Even the idea of comprehension of the 
Presbyterian party, put forth by the King in the 
Declaration of Breda, was seriously entertained, 
and could probably have been carried out with 
considerable measure of success. But the dis- 
cussions of the Savoy Conference showed clearly 
that there was irreconcilable antagonism in the 
extreme representatives of both sides. The revi- 
sion of the Prayer Book, while in many points 
it did much for completeness and good order, 
tended rather to widen than to narrow the gulf 
of difference; the ejection of ministers on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day was virtually an extrusion of 
the Presbyterian party, and the first formal begin- 
ning of English Nonconformity. All the steps, 
however, of this re-establishment of the old 
system, the revision and enforcement of the 
Prayer Book and the formal recognition of the 
necessity of Episcopal Ordination, were taken in 
the old constitutional manner, by the initiative of 
the Convocations and the sanction of Parliament 
and of the Crown. But there was this difference 
from the action of the sixteenth century, that— 
partly through the indifference of Charles I1., 
but even more through the growth of popular 
power—the real initiative lay, not, as formerly, 
with the Crown, but with the Convocations, 
representing the clergy, and Parliament, repre- 
senting the great body of the laity. It is notable 
that Parliament, then still a body of lay Church- 
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men, was zealous both in the work itself and in 
the repressive measures by which it was sup- 
ported and enforced, while, at the same time, it 
showed no sign of antagonism and aggression 
in relation to the clergy. 

It was thus, in this re-establishment of the old 
order of the Church, that what has been called 
‘*the Reformation settlement” was finally com- 
pleted, and the Anglican position, as such, clearly 
established. It remains to be seen what subse- 
quent constitutional changes have supervened, 
and rendered it necessary for us, if we would 
maintain that position, to adapt the leading 
principles of its establishment to the changed 
conditions of our own time. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE Post-RESTORATION HISTORY IN THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 


I. Church Action through Convocation and Parliament from 
the Restoration to the Revolution of 1688.—II. The 
Change in the position of Parliament introduced by 
the Toleration Act and subsequent Legislation in the 
same direction. The Conflict of parties under Queen 
Anne. The Ascendency of the Low Church and 
Latitudinarian party after the Hanoverian Succession- 
The Suppression of Convocation.—II1. The effect on 
the Position of the Laity of the great Methodist 
Revival. The Evangelical Revival in the Church. The 
High Church Movement. The Broad Church School- 
—IV. The growth of opinion for Church Autonomy in 
England. The Development of Synodical Government 
in the American and Colonial Churches, and other 
Churches of the Anglican Communion. 


£ N the period which followed the re-estab- 

lishment of the old Church order, down 
to the Revolution of 1688, the activity of 
Parliament, as still a body of lay Churchmen, 
and working in harmony with the Convocations, 
was largely devoted to Church matters ; but not 
so much to Church doctrine and government as 
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to the maintenance of the Church by force of law. 

In the first instance, this activity was directed 
chiefly Protestant Nonconformity, which was 
visited, not merely by disability, but by acts of 
positive repression. But by degrees its direction 
was changed to meet the aggression, actual or 
anticipated, of Romanism, as favoured more or 
less by the Crown—secretly and indirectly under 
Charles II.—openly by the adhesion of James 
II., both before and after his accession to 
the Throne. The celebrated Test Atcimommage, 
requiring the partaking of the Holy Communion 
in the Church of England as a condition of all 
public office or of a seat in Parliament, marked 
the determination so far to realize the old ideal 
of the co-extensiveness of Church and Nation, as 
to exclude from public authority all who were 
not full members of the Church. The law 
probably affected, and was intended to affect, 
Romanists rather than Protestant Dissenters, 
many of whom supported it, and even met it by 
‘‘ Occasional Conformity.” Attempts made by 
the Crown under Charles II. to mitigate the 
severity of this law, and of the penal laws against 
Papists, by Declarations of Indulgence, were 
stoutly and successfully resisted by Parliament, 
both on constitutional and on religious grounds. 
The storm of excitement and apprehension 
raised by the Popish Plot drew Churchmen 
and Protestant Nonconformists together, in view 
of a common danger and a common enemy. 
There was even an abortive attempt at compre- 
hension or toleration in 1668, brought forward by 
Sir Matthew Hale, and favoured by Stillingfleet 
and Tillotson. But during the last reactionary 
period of Charles II., from 1681 to 1685, 
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when Parliament was in abeyance, the Church 
generally inclined to lean, as in the days of 
Charles I., on the absolute authority of the 
Crown, to. support its arbitrary action, and 
to maintain against all attacks the right of 
succession of the Duke of York. The doctrine 
of the Divine right of kings and the duty of 
passive obedience was again earnestly preached 
by the dominant party of the clergy, and accepted 
more or less by a large body of Churchmen ; 
although there was growing up an opposing 
school of thought and practice, which was to have 
ascendency hereafter. James II., on his accession, 
made solemn promise of defence and main- 
tenance of the Church of England, and his coro- 
nation was (with some significant modifications) 
celebrated after the Anglican rite. Trusting 
in this promise, Parliament, and Churchmen 
generally, testified unreserved loyalty, and 
supported the King against the rebellions of 
Argyle and Monmouth. But they refused to 
modify the penal laws; and when the Crown, 
at first tentatively, and then more resolutely, 
attempted to evade and nullify these by the abuse 
of dispensing power, and so showed plainly a 
determination to undermine the constitution both 
of Church and State, the nation as a whole rose 
up in resistance. The leadership forced upon 
the Church, and accepted, not without misgiving 
and reluctance, was shown in the trial of the 
Seven Bishops for refusing to have the King’s 
decree of Indulgence read in the churches, and 
their triumphant acquittal. The great body of 
Protestant Nonconformists, though included in 
the relaxation of disability by the Indulgence, 
saw what its real effect would be, and manfully 
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supported this action of the Church. Once 
more, as in days past, the defence of consti-. 
tutional right and liberty and the strength of 
religious enthusiasm were united, and the force 
of this union was irresistible. 

But, when the victory was won, division of 
opinion began to manifest itself. The High 
Church party, represented by Archbishop San- 
croft, while prepared to declare the Throne vacant 
by the flight of James II. and to accept a 
Regency, shrank from any formal act of deposi- 
tion, and still more from the acceptance of 
William III. as king. The result was the 
great Nonjuring Secession of some four hundred 
clergy, headed by five out of the Seven Bishops, 
and supported by not inconsiderable lay sym- 
pathy. The opposing party in the Church, 
however, gained predominance by this seces- 
sion, and accepted, readily enough, the new 
order of things. The Toleration Act of 1689 
formally recognised, and so sanctioned, the 
existence of Nonconformist bodies. In_ itself 
imperfect and tentative, applying neither to 
Roman Catholics nor Socinians, it was the 
beginning of the legislation, which gradually led 
on to the removal of all religious tests for a seat 
in the Legislature or a post in the public service. ° 
Perhaps this recognition may have tended to the 
failure of the Comprehension Bill for inclusion of 
Nonconformists, and of the proposed revision of 
the Prayer Book, brought in on the recommend- 
ation of a Royal Commission of divines, which 
was referred by the House of Commons to Con- 
vocation and thrown out by that body. 

In all this revolution, which was religious as 
well as political, although the political aspect 
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was more strongly marked, there was no divi- 
sion, as such, between clergy and laity ; Convo- 
cation and Parliament worked together. The 
lay element, however, represented by Parliament 
and the Crown, naturally assumed considerable 
prominence, from the very fact that the whole 
action was largely in the realm of law. 

II. But the principle of the Toleration Act 
changed the whole character of Parliament in 
relation to things ecclesiastical. Although the 
majority of its members were, no doubt, still 
Churchmen, yet it ceased to be what it had 
virtually been—a lay Church assembly ; it now 
avowedly represented a State, with which the 
Church was not, even in theory, co-extensive. 
The Church was, indeed, still recognized as the 
constitutional representative of national Chris- 
tianity ; all its privileges and its endowments 
were sanctioned by the civil law. In fact, the 
modern conception of the ‘‘ Establishment” of 
the Church, as a formal recognition of it by the 
State, as a distinct body, may be said to date 
from this period. But the right of Parliament to 
interfere with Church matters, not merely of 
temporalities, was now obviously questionable ; 
and much of the law on such matters, framed 
under a different condition of things, had become 
an anachronism. The importance of the change 
was probably at first hardly understood ; especi- 
ally as the age was one of some decay of religious 
earnestness, of the rise of a latitudinarian and 
“rational” theology, of the first beginnings of 
the Sceptical and Deistic movement. The idea 
of the Church as a divinely constituted society, 
having the right and duty of self-government, 
fell into the background ; and it was evidently 
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not merely accidental that, by the arbitrary 
action of the Government, Convocation was left 
for some years (till 1700) in abeyance. But the 
result was that the laity of the Church, as such, 
lost their constitutional power by representation, 
in respect of Church policy and Church doctrine; 
and, except so far as the majority of members 
of Parliament may have roughly and imperfectly 
represented lay Church opinion, they have never 
regained it. They exercised, indeed, no incon- 
siderable power through the rights of private 
and public patronage and through territorial 
or official influence. The establishment, more- 
over, of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, in the closing years 
of William III. (in 1698 and 1700), marked the 
beginning of that collective voluntary action of 
clergy and laity in the service of the Church, 
which has developed into an _ extraordinary 
variety and energy of voluntary Societies in all 
departments of Church work, philanthropic and 
religious. With this indirect, but not incon- 
siderable, exercise of power and responsibility 
laymen seem to have been content, being still 
able in some respects to fall back, in case of 
emergency, on the support of Parliament. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, herself a 
devout Churchwoman, ready (as was shown by 
the relinquishment to the clergy in ‘‘Queen 
Anne’s Bounty” of temporalities, which had 
been appropriated by the Crown) to give tem- 
poral support to the Church, there was a great 
revival of Church loyalty—a reproduction in 
modified form of the old alliance of High Church 
principle with the power of the Crown, and a 
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development of what now began to be called 
the Tory party in Parliament. Convocation 
was allowed to meet, in 1700, with full powers 
against heresy and infidelity, exercised freely by 
the Lower House and more or less checked by 
the Upper. It was, indeed, prorogued for a time 
in 1707 under a Whig Ministry, lest it should’ 
protest against the ecclesiastical arrangements 
for Scotland in the Act of Union. But the 
Church reaction was strong: in Parliament the 
cry was, ‘‘The Church in danger”; and the 
unwise prosecution of Dr. Sacheverell, in 1710, 
for a sermon of the old High Church type, 
asserting the doctrine of non-resistance and 
vehemently attacking the toleration of Dissent- 
ing and latitudinarian opinion, only gave it 
strength and popularity. 

But the questions at issue were complicated 
by connection of the High Church party with 
Jacobite principle, and with that movement for 
the restoration of the exiled family, which, in the 
closing years of Queen Anne, was apparently 
within measurable distance of success. When 
the attempt failed, and the Hanoverian succession 
was secured, the influence of High Church 
principles, both in themselves and in the strong 
loyalty to the Crown which they fostered, passed 
into some abeyance. The arbitrary suppression 
of Convocation in 1717 (which lasted for one hun- 
dred and thirty years) marked the victory of the 
opposite party ; and public opinion seems to 
have acquiesced in an action of the civil power, 
which was flagrantly unconstitutional, and which 
implied a disposition to ignore altogether any 
conception of a corporate life and right of self- 
government in the Church. 
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The period, indeed, was one of much spiritual 
and even moral deadness. In the Church itself, 
theology was predominantly latitudinarian and 
rationalistic, in some cases inclining to Arianism 
if not to Socinianism; averse to dwelling on 
Christian mystery, and opposed to high Sacra- 
mental doctrine. In the world, it was the period 
of the growth of Deism, asserting in many forms 
the sufficiency of ‘‘ Natural Religion,” denying 
the supernatural character of Christian revela- 
tion, gliding in some of its forms into unlimited 
Scepticism, and what would be called in these 
days Agnosticism. It is true, indeed, that the 
battle of Christian faith was waged against it, 
powerfully and successfully, by our great apolo- 
gists. But the greatest of these, Bishop Butler, 
spoke in terms of gravity and even of despond- 
ency as to the temper of the age, and thought 
it ‘‘too late to prop a falling Church.” It is 
also true that the literary influence, which 
assumed a predominant position in that age, 
was, in the persons of the ‘‘ Essayists,” from 
Steele and Addison to Johnson, directed earnestly 
to stem the progress of scepticism and immor- 
ality. But there was in it no high enthusiasm of 
religious inspiration; still less any adequate 
conception of the collective spiritual life of the 
Church. Nor was there much of the old Puritan 
energy and vitality in the Nonconformist bodies ; 
they appear to have diminished in numbers and 
in activity; and it is thought that they might 
have been in great degree absorbed, had there 
been any strong spiritual life in the Church. 

III. The great religious revival, so sorely 
needed, came undoubtedly from the rise of 
Methodism in the middle of the eighteenth 
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century. The movement originated within the 
Church itself, desiring at the first simply to 
create one of the great voluntary Societies of the 
age, for quickening spiritual life and enthusiasm, 
and for bearing emphatic witness against vice, 
worldliness, and unbelief. Its leading idea was 
the realization in the soul of the living witness 
of Christ through the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, carrying with it the assurance of salvation 
in Him and the germ of the new life of holiness. 
Its great weapon was the power of preaching: 
first in the churches, then in great open-air 
gatherings, gradually in its own mission-rooms 
and chapels, which grew up everywhere—a 
preaching primarily of conversion, and then of 
edification, frankly appealing to the spiritual 
intuition and enthusiasm, on which the rational 
Christianity of the age looked with suspicion. 
The founders of this new spiritual organization 
—the Wesleys and Whitfield—never surrendered 
their position as ordained clergy of the Church 
of England, and desired to the last to see their 
followers still attached to it. It did not put 
forth any new doctrine inconsistent with her 
formularies ; it even reproduced within itself the 
two schools of thought, still called Arminian 
and Calvinistic, which had divided the Church in 
the previous century. For, indeed, it claimed to 
be simply an evangelistic agency, not a separate 
teligious body; if only room could be found 
for its religious organization and recognition for 
its religious enthusiasm. But itwas not so to 
be ; perhaps it could not so be. There was not 
sufficient vitality and elasticity in the Church to 
absorb this new spiritual force, and to harmonize 
its universal effort to evangelize the country 
7—2 
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with the steady maintenance of the parochial 
system as a continuous pastoral agency. Nor, 
on the other hand, was there much inclination in 
the leaders and followers in this missionary 
enthusiasm to submit themselves to any restraints 
of Church law and order. Therefore, gradually 
but surely, the Methodist body drifted away 
from the Church, and is now one of the largest 
Nonconformist Communions in the English- 
speaking race. 

In regard to the position of the laity in the 
Church, it produced no slight effect; for the 
whole tenour of its preaching was a call to an 
universal spiritual awakening of all members 
of the Church of Christ, both to offer service 
and to claim privilege. Within its own bedy, 
while recognizing clearly enough the distinctive 
. character and mission of the Christian Ministry, 
it called upon all laymen to acknowledge their 
Christian responsibility, freely using lay agency 
in its classes and congregations, and associating 
laymen with its ministers in general Church 
government. But its effect extended far beyond 
its own body; it succeeded, according to its 
original idea, in quickening spiritual life both in 
the Church and in other religious Communions; 
and that quickening force naturally reproduced 
in great degree the same conceptions of this 
position of the laity, to bear fruit in each case 
according to the principles of the Communion 
itself. 

In the Church, this quickening effect showed 
itself in what is ordinarily known as ‘‘the Evan- 
gelical revival’—strong, like Methodism itself, 
in evangelistic preaching of conversion and 
assurance of salvation, and of the call of the 
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converted to a life of holiness and separation 
from the world; but, on the whole, content to 
work within the regular organization of the 
Church, and developing itself mainly through 
the pastoral relations of the parish and the 
congregation. The motto of the revival was, 
‘‘personal conversion and personal religion.” 
Its effect, therefore, was mainly individualistic ; 
its theology in various degrees influenced by 
Calvinistic doctrine of Election and Predestina- 
tion; its ideal largely a renewal of the strong 
Protestantism, positive and negative, of the 
Reformation period. Like the movement of the 
Reformation itself, it was not moulded or domi- 
nated by any one great personality; it grew up 
as a widespread and spontaneous movement 
from many centres. Naturally, while recogniz- 
ing and honouring the Ministry of the Church, 
especially in its pastoral character, it fostered 
a strong lay Christianity, resting on the sole 
mediation of Christ and kindled by the vivifying 
influence of His Word, read and preached ; it 
not only developed a multifarious and energetic 
lay agency in all that concerned each parish and 
district, but gave an extraordinary impetus to 
the action on and for the whole Church of 
voluntary Societies, in which laymen took a 
leading part. Side by side with the two old 
Church societies (the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel) there grew 
up suddenly a mass of younger associations 
for social and religious work, especially for 
missionary labour both at home and abroad, 
and for the abolition of the slave trade. Exeter 
Hall became a moving and dominant power in 
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all that concerned the higher welfare of humanity. 
With this means of collective action its adherents 
were contented. For the movement itself dwelt 
comparatively little on the corporate character 
and mission of the Church as a whole; and 
accordingly the revived lay energy did not much 
concern itself with the right and duty of the laity 
in the councils or government of the Church as 
such. In spite of the acknowledged imperfec- 
tions of Parliament in respect of religious and 
ecclesiastical matters, much effort was made, 
and not unsuccessfully, to gain from it material 
and moral support for spiritual work; and its 
unfitness for Church legislation was not, it 
would appear, very deeply felt. For it was not 
till the movement was well advanced, that 
Roman Catholics were admitted to Parliament ; 
the admission of Jews and other non-Christian 
members was not as yet dreamt of; the great 
majority of members in the Lower, and still 
more in the Upper, House were Churchmen. 
But the succession of the High Church 
movement—which, in the first instance, aimed 
avowedly not at superseding, but at supplement- 
ing, the effect of the earlier revival—materially 
changed the position ; for its leading conception 
was the realization of a true corporate life in 
the Church. It desired to add to the emphatic 
recognition of Christ as the Head of each 
individual man, on union with Whom depended 
the personal spiritual life, an equally emphatic 
recognition of Him as the Head of One Body— 
the Holy Catholic Church—having through all 
ages and for all races a continuity of Doctrine 
and Order and Ministry from the Apostolic 
times. The Church of England, while strongly 
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asserted as the National Church, having a claim 
on the spiritual allegiance of Englishmen, as 
such, was recognized as being only a Branch of 
the Church Catholic, depending for its authority 
on this its essential nature, as distinguished 
from its national establishment. Its Reformation, 
accordingly, in the 16th century was shown to 
be, not a new creation, but simply a reversion 
to the old principles of primitive truth and 
Catholic order; by which its independence was 
limited, and through which it necessarily had 
relation to other branches of the Church, and 
acknowledged its continuity with the life of the 
Church through the centuries of the past. 

From these principles it followed naturally 
that a new stress was laid on the corporate action 
and authority of the Church, as not only ‘‘the 
keeper and witness,” but the interpreter, by its 
life and history, of God’s Word. The Sacra- 
ments, which need the ministry of the Church, 
and through which (as Hooker says) ‘‘the 
saving grace, which Christ is or hath for 
. . . His whole Church, the same He severally 
deriveth into every member thereof,” were 
restored to their right co-ordination with the 
Word itself. The action of religious individu- 
alism, personal or through voluntary societies, 
was not only viewed as insufficient, but looked 
upon with some measure of jealousy as undisci- 
plined and unauthorized. Even the principle of 
religious liberty and personal responsibility of 
judgment, while still freely acknowledged, was 
held as qualified by a right subordination to 
Church doctrine and Church discipline. 

In the first development and rapid growth of 
this great Church movement, we trace compara- 
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tively little thought as to the right and duty of 
the laity in relation to this corporate life. The 
tendency was rather to reassert the sacredness 
of the Christian Ministry, as derived through 
Apostolical succession from the great Founder 
of the Church Himself; to lay much stress on 
the authority, individual and collective, of the 
bishops, as successors of the Apostles; to 
emphasize not only the evil, but the sin, of 
schism from Church authority, so represented, 
as a breach of right Catholic order; to be 
jealous of undue interference with it by the civil 
power, as Erastian. The first effort, accord- 
ingly, for the restoration of corporate action of 
the Church took the form of the revival of 
Convocation (in 1847) from its enforced and 
unconstitutional abeyance ; and the effect of this 
step was gradually to regain for Convocation 
its moral and religious influence, strong in 
spite of legal limitations, and its right to speak 
with some authority in the name of the Church 
itself. But of the need of some body truly 
representative of the laity, as such, which should 
be co-ordinated with the assembly of the clergy, 
as Parliament had been in the old days, when 
its members were necessarily lay members of 
the Church, there was but slight and exceptional 
recognition from High Churchmen. They felt, 
as they could not but feel, jealous of any inter- 
ference of the Crown and of Parliament, under 
their modern conditions, with anything which 
went beyond mere temporalities, and trenched 
in any degree upon the spiritual functions of the 
Church. They were, moreover, forced to see 
that, although the revived Convocations had 
proved their usefulness and vindicated their 
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constitutional position by the general wisdom 
and value of their discussions, yet that there was 
a constant jealousy of their assuming to speak 
with authority for the whole Church, and a 
consequent reluctance to give them, except in 
the most grudging measure, power of framing 
canons, or taking any action which could have 
legal force. But, as yet, there were but few who 
endeavoured to meet these acknowledged diffi- 
culties by any bold attempt to form some body 
representative of the Church as a whole, which 
should speak with unquestioned authority to 
those within, and command respectful recog- 
nition from those without.* Like the older 
Evangelical school, but with less consistency 
with the principles which they professed, they 
hesitated to claim for the laity any power beyond 
that which belonged either to individual char- 
acter and influence, and to official or private 
Church patronage, or to the dangerous and 
irresponsible force of voluntary associations. 


* To this general tendency there were indeed exceptions, and of 
these the most remarkable and most valuable is to be found in 
Moberly’s Bampton Lectures of 1868 on ‘‘ The Administration of 
the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ,” in which the truth that 
“the whole body of the Church is governed and sanctified by the 
Spirit of God ” is brought out strikingly in principle, and illustrated 
from Holy Scripture and early Church history; and the practical 
conclusions which must follow from this truth are plainly drawn. 
“*Tt will be” (he says) ‘‘my object to show that, compatibly with 
the existence by successive Ordination of persons expressly 
empowered to administer the life-giving and life-supporting rites of 
the Church, the real and ultimate possessor of all spiritual power 
and privilege, under Christ, is the Church itself—the Church entire 
—not Apostles, not bishops, not clergy alone, but the entire body 
of Christ, comprising Apostles, bishops, clergy and lay-people.” 
{Lecture i., p. 32.) In Lecture iii. there is a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of the development of this principle in the Colonial Churches, 
which has now become universal. 
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It may be doubted how far the rise of what is 
commonly called the Broad Church school gave 
as much impetus as might have been expected 
to the movement for the revival of constitutional 
lay action in the Church. Its general tendency 
was, no doubt, strongly opposed to any exclu- 
sive or even dominant authority of the hierarchy, 
as claiming to represent the true life of the 
Church. It was apt to appeal from clerical 
narrowness, real or supposed, to the broader 
tolerance of the lay mind, and from what it held 
to be theological subtleties and ecclesiastical 
dogmatism to lay common-sense, and to the 
greater simplicity of a lay Christianity. It was 
anxious, above all, for comprehension, within the 
essential requisities of Church communion, of 
all schools of thought and opinion and faith ; for 
re-union, if it might be, of the various sects of 
English Christianity ; or, if it might not be, for 
a certain relation of fraternity with them. So 
far, it might have seemed likely to supply what 
was defective in the High Church movement. 
But neither in its theology nor in its religious 
policy was it inclined to lay much stress on the 
authority and corporate life of the Church, as 
such. Its theological watchword was the har- 
mony of the natural with the supernatural, both 
in the revelation of truth and in the development 
of human society. In its zealous protest against 
separation or antagonism between the two, its 
temptation was to minimize the distinction be- 
tween them, in regard both to the Bible and to 
the Church. Accordingly, there was among its 
adherents generally no great anxiety for the 
revival of any collective action of the Church 
as a body; nor did they feel any such jealousy 
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of the influence of the State over Church doctrine 
and organization, as to revolt against the inter- 
ference of the Crown and of Parliament. In 
fact, their fear of ecclesiasticism tended to a cer- 
tain distrust of Church councils and assemblies, 
as likely to be over-dogmatic and intolerant; and 
their desire of comprehensiveness led to some 
jealousy of any distinctive action of professed 
Churchmen, as likely to narrow the Church, and 
to interfere with its position as representative of 
the Christianity of the whole nation. But yet, 
on the other hand, there was in the _ school 
generally a strong desire for Church reform, 
with a view to simplification of the terms of 
communion, to the removal of declarations of 
Church doctrine and law, which were thought 
to have become obsolete, to the securing of some 
greater elasticity of adaptation to the needs and 
ideas of modern times. At first, perhaps, there 
was some inclination to look for these things to 
national action through its constituted authori- 
ties, on the ground that, by establishment, 
the Church belonged to the whole nation. 
But, when this was found to be impracticable, 
in view both of the constitution and tone of 
Parliament as it now is, and of the growing 
feeling among Churchmen for the spirituality 
and independence of the Church, this strong 
desire for Church reform tended to aid the 
movement for some Church autonomy, in which 
clergy and laity, as of old, should work together. 

IV. When, accordingly, the effects of the three 
great movements of revival became absorbed in 
the general life and thought of the Church, and 
through such absorption more or less harmonized 
with each other, the result has been a strong 
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consensus of opinion as to the rightfulness and 
the urgent necessity of some such autonomy. 
As to the means by which it should be brought 
about—as to the relations of clergy and laity in 
its development—as to the qualifications of lay- 
men, as such, under our modern conditions, 
there were serious differences of opinion and 
feeling. But it was felt that, in some way, a 
practical solution of these problems could be, 
and must be, found. 

This movement in the Church was, moreover, 
strongly stimulated by two influences, which came 
into force at this time. 

The first was, undoubtedly, the growth in 
English opinion and action generally of what 
may be called socializing influences—implying 
the recognition of the right of society as a whole, 
acting for the benefit of the community, and 
especially of its weaker and poorer members, to 
control individual liberty, to modify individual 
rights, to call for individual self-sacrifice, and 
even to enforce it, in some degree, by law. 
The necessary result of simple individualism, 
claiming uncontrolled liberty and asserting itself 
in unrestricted competition, was to emphasize 
the natural inequalities in men, both of circum- 
stances and of character, and so to generate 
those appalling contrasts between various classes 
of society which engender mutual antagonism, 
marring the prosperity of the whole body, and 
leading, too frequently, to violent revolutions. 

Against this unfettered individualism, so 
greatly advanced and fostered in the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century, both in popular 
opinion and by legislative measures for ‘civil 
and religious liberty,” there has arisen a strong 
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spirit of reaction. The theories of what is 
usually known as Socialism, in its various 
forms, aiming at obliteration by force of law of 
free individuality, both as to tenure of property 
and as to freedom of action, have, indeed, been 
rejected by the community at large, as imprac- 
ticable and alien from all English traditions. 
But they are nevertheless indications of this 
tendency in general public opinion, and have set 
men thinking how far it could rightly take form 
in practice. To return to the old restraints on its 
excess by despotic authority, of an individual 
or a class, is felt to be impossible ; and so, in 
accordance with the general advance of demo- 
cratic ideas, the solution of the problem is 
sought in the supreme authority of the whole 
body politic, in which, directly or by representa- 
tion, every citizen has some share. Now it was 
inevitable, since human life is indissolubly one, 
that the growth of these social ideas in civil life 
should react upon the conceptions of ecclesias- 
tical organization and government, by which, 
perhaps, it had been in its earlier stages 
stimulated. Naturally, therefore, the idea of 
a true representative self-government of the 
Church, in which the leadership of the clergy 
_and the freedom and rights of the laity should 
be harmonized together, began to exercise a pre-. 
dominant influence over public Church opinion, 
and demanded some attempt at its realization. 
The other influence came through the extension 
of the Church of England into the great Anglican 
Communion of sister and daughter Churches, 
which began in 1789, and has been the work of 
the last century, and mainly of the last fifty years. 
That Communion embraces, first, the sister 
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Churches of America, Ireland and Scotland, 
united with the Church of England on a footing 
of perfect independence and equality ; next, the 
daughter Colonial Churches in North America 
and the West Indies, in Australasia and South 
Africa, absolutely independent as to self-govern- 
ment, yet, by their own act, pledged to unity in 
all essentials of doctrine, worship and discipline 
with the Church at home ; thirdly, what we com- 
monly call missionary or native Churches in 
Africa and in Asia, especially in our great Indian 
Empire, which are one with our English Church 
in Catholic truth and order, although they are 
far from being bound to strict adherence to the 
Anglican constitution. All these must be held 
to embody, in various degrees, the Anglican 
conception of the true constitution of the Church. 

In the last group it is, from the nature of the 
case, imperfectly developed, although its leading 
ideas can be traced, to some extent, even here, 
both in the actual condition of the present, and 
still more in the promise of the future.* In the 
other two groups the development is complete ; 
and it manifests itself everywhere in the establish- 
ment of a full Church organization, and a system 
of Synodical government, in which the laity have 
their place, as of acknowledged right, side by 
side with the clergy, under episcopal direction and 
authority. This Synodical government began 
in the Church in America in 1789, when, after 


* The only Church in this group which has developed a full 
Synodical government is the Church in Japan. But the very 
interesting ‘‘ Report on the Organization of ‘ Native Churches,’ ” 
recently issued by the United Boards of Missions, very clearly 
indicates a prospect, at no distant time, of some development of 
independence and self-government in the other native Churches 
in communion with the Church of England. 
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the great civil disruption of the Colonies from the 
mother country, it had necessarily to organize 
itself as an independent body, although, by its 
own declaration, still united in all essentials with 
the Church of England. Its Colonial develop- 
ment began in 1850, and has, in the last half 
century, spread over the whole area of the 
Colonial Churches. It was adopted in the 
Church of Ireland immediately on its disestab- 
lishment in 1869. In the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland its present development, as will 
be seen below, is incomplete; but there is 
reason to expect for it a fuller growth in the 
future. The whole development was a gradual 
and therefore a steady development, following 
naturally on the growth of these Churches 
themselves. The Synods thus created were 
at first diocesan ; next, as dioceses were formed 
into provinces, Provincial Synods were added ; 
and beyond this, for provinces when united, 
and for outlying dioceses not yet formed into 
provinces, General Synods were created. 

It may be observed that this Synodical 
system embraces all the elements of Church 
government traceable in primitive times. The 
Synods, indeed, are primarily legislative bodies, 
and are recognized as such by the civil authori- 
ties ; but with them lies in all cases the election 
of bishops (with confirmation by the Metropolitan 
and the Bench of Bishops, wherever dioceses are 
formed into a province); they appoint standing 
committees of clergy and laity to assist the 
bishop in his executive functions, and to form 
under his presidency tribunals of discipline for 
the trial of ecclesiastical offences. They form, 
moreover, the crown of a system of a parochial 
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self-government, in which the laity, through 
churchwardens and trustees, have an important 
place. In most settled and_ self-supporting 
parishes a Board of ‘‘ Nominators,” mostly lay- 
men, partly elected by the parishioners and 
partly chosen by the Diocesan Synod, have the 
right of nominating their minister, subject to 
episcopal sanction ; and the parish is invariably 
the unit in the election to the Synod itself— 
the minister of the parish sitting ex-officio, and 
the parishioners choosing representatives for 
themselves. 

This system of Synodical government, being 
evidently a natural growth, presents in various 
Churches great variety of detail, and some 
inevitable imperfections and irregularities.* But 
there is one main principle common to all, 
except the Synods of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church and the General Synod of the Church in 
the West Indies. It is the co-ordination of the 
representatives of the laity with the clergy or 
their representatives on a footing of equality, 
and without any limitation as to matters to be 
discussed and voted on.t It is true that in 
practice a certain leadership naturally devolves | 
in general on the clerical representatives—partly 


* T have ventured to incorporate here some considerable portion 
of that section of the Convocation ‘‘ Report on the Position of the 
Laity ” (chapter v., section ii.) for the draft of which I was myself 
responsible. 

+ “In the Church of South Africa the assertion of this general 
principle is qualified by the addition of the following words: 
‘Without questioning the right of the bishops of any ecclesiastical 
province, or of the bishops and clergy of a province, to meet in 
Synod by themselves or the rightful authority of the episcopate, in 
matters of faith and doctrine, and without affirming that the 
presence of others is essential to a Provincial Synod.’ ” 
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from the respect due to their position, partly 
from their greater knowledge as experts of the 
subjects discussed, and their more active interest 
in them. But this does not interfere with the full 
rights of the lay members. All Ordinances re- 
quire the sanction of the bishop in the Diocesan 
Synod (except in some dioceses in America), 
and of the House of Bishops in the higher 
Synods, with a power, however, of appeal in 
certain cases from a single episcopal veto to the 
Provincial or General Synod. In the higher 
Synods voting must be by Orders; and any 
Ordinance requires the consent of a majority of 
the bishops, the presbyters, and the laity 
before it can become law. In many of the 
Diocesan Synods the vote is taken collectively, 
unless voting by Orders is demanded. But 
such demand appears to be comparatively in- 
frequent; the differences which require to be 
determined by voting are generally differences 
between schools of opinion rather than between 
Orders. The clerical and lay representatives 
invariably sit and discuss together ; in all cases, 
except that of the General Convention in the 
United States, and also of the General and 
Provincial Synods of Canada (which, however, 
can hold a joint session), the House of Bishops 
and the House of Representatives sit as one 
House—provision being almost always made 
that the bishops may meet separately if they 
are pleased so to do; and a similar provision 
existing in some cases for the body of the 
clergy and lay representatives. It appears to be 
generally held that this joint sitting is of great 
value, as preventing collisions between the Orders, 


and enabling them to influence one another. 
8 
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As to relative numbers of clerical and lay 
representatives in the Synods themselves there 
is considerable variation. Generally the lay 
representatives are more numerous—in some 
cases in the proportion of two to one or even 
more. But the provision for voting (if required) 
by Orders prevents this from resulting in lay 
predominance as such. For the Provincial and 
General Synods the method of election of 
members is left to each diocese; but they are 
almost always elected by the Diocesan Synods— 
generally an equal number of clergy and laity— 
in some cases the same number for each dio- 
cese, in others a number proportionate to the 
number of cures, or to the Church population, 
in each. 

On the very important question of the 
qualification of laymen to take part in Church 
government, there is much variety of practice. 
Members of Synods, diocesan and other, must 
indeed always be male communicants of full 
age, except in a few cases in America; and, 
since the members of the higher Synods are 
appointed by the Diocesan Synods, it follows 
that in their cases the electors also will be 
communicants. But the conditions of the fran- 
chise for the parochial administration, and for 
election to the Diocesan Synods, vary greatly. 
In a few dioceses of Rupertsland, of South 
Africa, and of the United States, all who vote 
must be communicants; in South Africa commu- 
nicants or ‘‘ habitual worshippers in the Church,” 
‘‘baptized and not members of any other reli- 
gious body,” and ‘‘ not under Church censure” ; 
in Jamaica communicants or ‘‘ baptized non- 
communicating members fulfilling the regular 
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duties of membership.” But in the vast majority 
of cases the condition is a declaration of Church 
membership (generally registered), with some 
additional qualification, such as residence in the 
parish, regular membership of the congregation, 
contribution to Church funds, &c., and in many 
cases a declaration is added that the voter ‘‘ does 
not belong to any other denomination.” Baptism 
is, of course, taken for granted (with or without 
presentation of certificate), but Confirmation is 
not made a test, except in one or two American 
dioceses. It appears from the returns which 
have been obtained that women, duly qualified, 
are admitted to the franchise in the majority of 
dioceses in the United States, in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and in about one-third of the 
Colonial dioceses. 

The general result is clearly this—that in all 
these Churches of the Anglican Communion the 
Christian laity hold a distinct position of right 
and responsibility in all that concerns the 
corporate action of the Church. It may fairly 
be inferred from this generality, under many 
varieties of circumstance, that such co-ordination 
of clergy and laity is in accordance with 
Anglican principles, as adapting themselves to 
the conditions and needs of modern Church life, 
because it is a reversion to the primitive consti- 
tution of the Church to which Anglicanism, as 
such, claims to return in essential principle. It 
may be added that it appears to have justified 
itself, as a working constitution, by experience. 
For the general testimony is that collisions 
between the Orders are rare; that the division 
between clergy and laity is less accentuated, and 
that the opportunities of mutual influence are 

8—2 
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largely increased ; and that, speaking generally, 
with some notable exceptions, the influence of 
the laity is, sometimes even to excess, of a 
conservative character. The authority of the 
bishop is not diminished, but rather increased, 
when the old ideal is realized, by ‘‘doing 
nothing without the counsel of the clergy and 
the consent of the laity.” 

The all-important matter in respect of this 
Church autonomy is the supreme moral authority 
of the Synods, as representing and expressing 
the voice of the Church as a whole, and having 
accordingly the power of adapting Church 
action to meet the spiritual needs of each genera- 
tion, in respect both of faith and policy. This 
authority depends mainly on the free and loyal 
adhesion of the individual members of the 
Church to what has been called ‘‘ the consensual 
compact,” implied in Church membership. It 
naturally tends to secure the peace and unity of 
the whole body, and to control party spirit and 
irresponsible controversy. For opposing ideas 
and principles meet in the Synods themselves in 
constitutional discussion. That discussion is 
always free, often protracted, sometimes vehe- 
ment; but the conclusions arrived at seldom, if 
ever, appeal in vain to the respect and loyalty of 
members of the Church. The legal power of 
the Synods, though of course important, is yet a 
secondary consideration. But it may be added 
that, in general, this Church autonomy is freely 
recognised as authoritative by the action of the 
civil power, giving it in essential matters the 
force of law, and mostly conceding, in respect of 
temporalities, whatever request comes before it, 
as evidently made by the whole body, or the 
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great majority of the representatives of the 
Church—provided, of course, that it is not 
inconsistent with the public welfare or the rights 
of individual citizens. 

This universal experience in the other Churches 
of the Anglican Communion is clearly an object- 
lesson of crucial importance to us in the con- 
sideration of the whole subject. It shows the 
spiritual autonomy of the Church, expressing 
itself in Synodical action, to be not an abstract 
ideal, but a solid working reality. 


CHAPTER. We 


THE PRESENT COURSE OF CHURCH OPINION 
IN ENGLAND. 


I. The sense of need intensified by the growing dissocia- 
tion of Civil and Ecclesiastical life, by the internal 
tendencies to disturbance of Church Unity and Order, 
and by the sense of the urgent need of Church Reform. 
—II. Gradual steps taken in this direction; the 
Church Congresses ; the Diocesanand other Conferences ; 
the Houses of Laymen ; the Joint Meetings for Consult- 
ation.—III. The Question of compatibility of Church 
Autonomy with Establishment.—IV. The Convocations 
Bill. The Report to the Convocation of Canterbury on 
the Position of the Laity. Resolutions of the Lower 
House and the House of Laymen thereon. Resolutions 
of the Joint Meetings of the Convocation and the 
Houses of Laymen of the two Provinces. The present 
position of the Question. 


i HE survey of this general experience in 

the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion abroad must, even in itself, re-act power- 
fully on Church opinion at home. But there are 
several causes which have tended to deepen the 
sense of the urgent need of some such Synodical 
government in the old mother Church, in spite of 
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many acknowledged difficulties and complica- 
tions, from which the younger Churches are 
absolutely or comparatively free. 

The first is the increasing dissociation of eccle- 
siastical from civil life. The whole tendency of 
modern legislation has been to take away from 
lay Churchmen, as such, those opportunities of 
constitutional action, in respect of Church finance, 
Church discipline and the relief of the poor, 
which remained in the parochial sphere, inherited 
from the time when Church and Nation were 
co-extensive, and when the parish was the unit 
both of ecclesiastical and of civil life. In respect of 
marriage, the law of the State has been brought 
into variance with the law of the Church as to 
divorce and re-marriage ; and there is reason to 
fear that a similar discordance may be created in 
respect of the canonical limitations of marriage. 
In the matter of national education, once almost 
entirely in the hands of the Church, the State 
has assumed a direct responsibility, and created 
an educational machinery of its own, tending to 
rival, and perhaps supersede, the great educa- 
tional work, which the Church had been carrying 
out for many generations through her parochial 
system. Under these conditions, it is felt more 
and more that it is due to the Church to provide 
that, in some constitutional way, her voice 
shall be heard by the State; and that even the 
State has a certain right to demand from the 
Church, from time to time, some authoritative 
utterance.* 

But, in the next place, it is obvious that the 
same need is increasingly felt within the Church 


* Of this subject there is an interesting and valuable treatment in 
the Convocation Report, chapter v., sec. I. 
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itself, for the sake of right order and internal 
unity. The religious activity of our time, stirred 
by the great revivals of the nineteenth century, 
has brought with it, perhaps inevitably, some 
tendency to unlicensed innovations in various 
directions on the established order and ritual ; 
to the development of extreme opinions, exagger- 
ating some elements in the doctrine and consti- 
tution of the Church to the exclusion of others ; 
to the consequent growth of antagonistic parties 
and schools of opinion, and the formation of 
formidable party organizations, in which the 
desire of collective action finds an irregular and 
irresponsible vent. These tendencies cannot 
well be controlled by Church law ; for much of 
it is more or less obsolete, as belonging to a 
different condition of things, and a different 
relation between Church and State; and, more- 
over, the Courts, which should enforce law, 
have failed to command the general confi- 
dence and, therefore, the obedience of Church- 
men. Nor is that pronouncement on disputed 
points by episcopal authority, which the Prayer 
Book undoubtedly contemplates, even if it 
takes the form of combined archi-episcopal and 
episcopal ‘‘opinion,’ met by universal and 
unqualified deference. For the authority of the 
bishops as now appointed, just because it is 
autocratic, has, in great degree, lost the power 
which it would have if, after the old manner, it 
had been the leading element in a system of 
constitutional Church government. It is, more- 
over, to be acknowledged that there is some excuse 
for these irregularities and innovations in the 
critical character of our age, as an age of great 
needs and great opportunities. To meet these, 
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there is obviously a call for some greater elas- 
ticity of system in the Church, in order to deal 
with new and pressing problems, social and 
intellectual, moral and religious; and _ this 
elasticity ought to be sought, not by arbitrary 
variation of individuals or congregations in 
disregard of law, but by some regulation from a 
recognized Church authority. A loyal adherence 
to the Prayer Book, as the truest embodiment 
of Anglican principle, has been rightly insisted 
upon as the immediate policy needed, ‘both as a 
remedy for lawlessness and asa bond of unity. 
But a standard of ‘worship and doctrine, however 
venerable, which is more than two hundred years 
old, going back to conditions of thought and 
practice infinitely different from our own, cannot 
meet all our present needs. It did not claim to 
be final: for it was revised again and again. 
There ought to be some means of revising it 
again in details, when need shall arise, by the 
same authority which constituted it. 

But the strongest of all influences tending 
in this direction is the almost universal desire 
for some measure of Church reform—a reform, 
properly so called, desiring, not fundamental 
change of principle, but right adaptations of 
old principles to new conditions. There are 
abuses in the Church—some arising out of 
survivals from the old condition of things, in 
which Church and Nation were co-extensive— 
some from the supposed legal bearing of Estab- 
lishment on Church property, Church patronage, 
Church duty—some from the weakness or 
abeyance of discipline over clergy and laity— 
some simply from the want of any constitutional 
organ for Church improvement and Church 
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expansion. The painful sense of these abuses 
is intensified by various causes at the present 
time. There is, first, the happy growth of 
spiritual activity, both in thought and in prac- 
tice, in the Church itself; with the sense, more- 
over, that this activity must not be merely 
individual, but collective from the whole body, 
and with the recognition that there is a true 
corporate life and unity in the Church as 
such. There is, next, the grave consideration 
forced upon Churchmen of the relation of the 
Church to the other religious Communions, 
strong here in England, stronger still in the 
English-speaking race as a whole; and, accord- 
ingly, an increasing sense of the evil of our 
‘unhappy divisions,” and a constantly recurring 
question as to the possibility of some Home 
Reunion. There is, above all, the growth of a 
higher and larger conception of the great duty 
of the Church to the welfare of the whole 
community, material and social, intellectual and 
moral, which she is especially bound and 
especially able to perform, and for which her 
spiritual energies ought to be free and unfettered, 
at a time when ‘‘a great door and effectual is 
opened, and there are many adversaries.” Men 
are asking themselves, with a righteous im- 
patience of continual delays, ‘‘ How are these 
abuses to be done away?” And the conviction 
is being gradually brought home to them that 
this can only be adequately done by the Church 
itself as a whole, through some organization 
for self-government and self-reformation. In 
removal of abuses in the temporalities of the 
Church some progress has been made, as, for 
instance, in respect of Church patronage, through 
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Parliament. But even in these the difficulty of 
progress against prejudices and vested interests, 
great in itself, is greatly increased by the want 
of some means by which the voice of the Church, 
as such, can be heard. And for abuses which 
are not merely temporal, but which touch upon 
spiritual things, it is clear that Parliament, as it 
now is, has no right to pronounce, and that 
recourse must be had to some authority, which 
really represents the whole body of the Church. 
The remarkable agreement of opinion on this 
subject is seen in the formation and activity of 
the ‘‘Church Reform League,” representing a 
large body of clergy and laity of various sections 
in the Church, and by the publication of such 
books as the ‘‘Essays on Church Reform,” 
edited by the present Bishop of Worcester, and 
the more recent essays on ‘‘Church and Reform,” 
edited by the Bishop of Liverpool, and repre- 
senting an entirely opposite school of opinion. 
It is notable that all these movements for Church 
reform are absolutely agreed on two crucial 
points: first, that the one principal means for 
securing it is the recovery of some Church 
autonomy ; and next, that the matter is not one 
of theoretical and ideal propriety, but one of 
urgent practical necessity. 

II. For all these reasons there has been a 
remarkable growth and consensus of public 
opinion in the Church on the absolute necessity of 
the initiation, or rather revival with the changes 
necessary to meet changed conditions, of collec- 
tive action of the Church, as such. After our 
English fashion, we have been feeling our way 
towards it gradually and tentatively. The insti- 
tution of the Church Congress, more than forty 
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years ago, first gave opportunity for a rudimentary 
phase of such action ; claiming no authority, pas- 
sing no formal resolutions; but bringing out as by 
natural selection what is the prevailing opinion of 
Churchmen, clerical and lay, on great questions 
of the day; and so suggesting, and to some 
extent guiding, the responsible action of Church 
authority. The growth of Parochial Councils 
of laymen, in conjunction with the old authority 
of minister and churchwardens, and the general 
approval of these by Convocation, are move- 
ments of much significance and promise. The 
universal development of more authoritative 
‘‘Conferences,” ruridecanal and diocesan, to 
which clergy and laity are formally elected, and 
which constitute a kind of deliberative Council 
of the Bishop, marks the next step in advance. 
The addition to the Convocations of the two 
provinces of elected Houses of Laymen is a still 
more important progress in the same direction. 
The recent meetings of the members of the: two 
Convocations in consultation, and the invitation 
to the members of the two Houses of Laymen 
to join them in such consultation, are even 
more significant. For they are undoubted, 
although informal and tentative, indications of 
the general sense of the need of some really 
National Council or assembly representing the 
whole body of Churchmen. All these steps are 
of value, both in themselves and as preparations 
for a greater future. They have had no slight 
moral effect already in their influence over 
Church opinion; they have shown the world 
what that opinion is; they have served in great 
degree as an education for Churchmen, in regard 
to their rights and responsibilities in the Church. 
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But there is in all these one fatal defect—that 
they carry with them no legal and constitutional 
power. They are conferences, and nothing more. 
They can discuss—and no wise man depreciates 
the value of discussion and the influence of 
promulgated ideas—but they cannot act; and, in 
proportion as this is felt, they seem to some 
extent to have failed, when the impetus of their 
first origination had passed by, in sustaining 
public interest and enlisting many of the best 
and ablest men in their service. It is clear to 
thinking Churchmen of all schools of opinion 
that something more is needed, and that the 
time is ripe for some realization at home of the 
regular self-government, which prevails in the 
sister and daughter Churches. 

III. But on the other side we are reminded 
that, speaking generally, these self-governed 
Churches are non-established Churches. They 
have never had, or they have lost, the recogni- 
tion and support of the State; and are, therefore, 
except in regard to their property and the 
civil rights of their members, ‘free from all State 
control. No one, probably, doubts that, if the 
Church at home were disestablished, an organ- 
ization for self-government of the same general 
type would be created at once, as was the case 
with the Church of Ireland in 1869. But there is 
in the minds of many an idea—and it is the great 
hindrance to the progress of this movement— 
that the self-government aimed at is incompatible 
with Establishment—that is (in the modern sense 
of the word), with the recognition of the Church 
as the representative of a national Christianity. 
The self-government of the Church by the 
body of her professed members is sometimes 
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spoken of as a narrowing of the Church to the 
position of a sect, and as likely to accentuate 
more strongly that evil of religious division, 
against which the National Church is bound to 
bear witness. Sometimes it is looked upon as 
the creation of an zmperium in zimperio, which 
must lead to collision, and so to disruption, of 
Church and State. Those, accordingly, who feel, 
as most thoughtful Churchmen do feel, the high 
social and spiritual value of Establishment, even 
as we now have it—perhaps, especially those who 
have learnt to measure it by some experience both 
of its presence and its absence—are naturally 
reluctant to do anything likely to imperil what 
they believe to be for the highest good of the 
nation itself, and to deprive the Church of the 
strengthening and educating force of acknow- 
ledged spiritual leadership. 

But are these fears really justified ? Is this 
description of the effect of self-government 
correct? I cannot believe it. There seems to 
be here a confusion of thought, owing, perhaps, 
to the fact that there never was in England a 
legal Establishment of the Church, like, for 
example, the Concordat of the Napoleonic regime 
in France; and that the national position of our 
Church has been a natural growth, through all 
the centuries, rather than a formal creation, at 
any special time, on certain express conditions. 
For what is it which a national position really 
implies? It implies, no doubt, an obligation 
to spiritual service to the Nation as a whole, 
and to all members of the community without 
distinction ; it gives to every baptized English- 
man a right (at present not even conditioned by 
discipline) to the worship and the rites of the 
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Church, if he desires to claim it. It lays upon 
the Church the duty of initiative in any action 
which can rightly further ‘‘ Home Reunion” in 
any form, whether as tending to some organic 
unity, or to such relations as may prepare for it. 
As far as admission to privilege is concerned, 
the portals of the Church are opened as widely as 
they were in the days when no other religious 
communion was considered possible. In her 
pastoral relation to individuals and the commu- 
nity a certain universality of ministry is still 
very largely realized, alike in the quiet country 
parish and in the dense populations of our great 
towns. To narrow it in any way would be, no 
doubt, to interfere seriously with her claim to be 
a National Church. But it is an entirely 
different thing, now that freedom to accept or 
refuse the privilege of Church membership is 
recognized, to demand that all alike, whether 
accepting or refusing it—whether adhering to 
the Church or forming distinct religious Commu- 
nions, or acknowledging no religious obligation 
at all—shall claim a share in the government of 
the Church, and so in directing and regulating 
her spiritual activity. For this is, by a historical 
anachronism, to transfer to the present time 
claims which were natural and right in old days, 
when every Englishman in his religious life was 
necessarily a professed member of the Church 
and of no other religious Communion whatever. 
The change of circumstance necessitates change 
of policy, in order rightly to carry out the same 
great purpose of Establishment, and in order to 
restore—mutatzs mutandis—that corporate action 
by which our present ecclesiastical position was 
determined in days gone by. 
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Accordingly, the example of the Established 
Church of Scotland shows that, under these 
changed conditions, the self-government of the 
Church by her professed members is entirely com- 
patible with Establishment. It is there complete 
and elaborate in its organization in parishes, 
in districts, and in the Church at large; but it is 
freely and distinctly recognized and protected 
by the law of the land. In essential principle it 
embodies all that the Church of England has 
right or desire to claim. It is true that in Scot- 
land this autonomy is of old standing, and has 
grown strong by continuance through many 
generations ; wiile in England it would have to 
make a new departure. But this, while it may cause 
practical difficulties, does not touch the general 
principle illustrated by the Scotch precedent.* 

Nor, if the matter be thoughtfully considered, 
is this surprising. For not only is Establishment 
-compatible with self-goverment; but if self 
government tends, as surely it must tend, to the 
vitality and efficiency of the Church—by enabling 
her to unite steady adhesion to ancient and 
fundamental principle, with progress and elas- 
ticity of adaptation to modern needs—it must 
increase the value of that universal service to the 
nation, which it is the very object of Establish- 
ment to secure. It will, of course, be the duty of 
the civil power, in the Crown and in Parliament, 
to see that it does not contravene the law of the 
realm, or override the civil rights of individuals, 
which that law is bound to protect. But when 
these necessary limitations are observed, it must 


* On this subject see Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Essay in the 
‘* Essays on Church Reform” (Essay iii., pp. 79-101). 
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be the interest, as it will be the wisdom, of Par- 
liament to welcome its creation and efficiency. 
For, by so doing, Parliament would relieve itself 
from the burden of attempting to deal with things 
for which it is no longer fit, and from the uncer- 
tainty of what the Church of England, in its 
corporate capacity, has the desire and the right 
to claim from it. So far, therefore, is it from 
militating against Establishment that, being a 
safeguard against want of freedom, vitality, 
unity, elasticity in the Church, it may fairly be 
considered to be also a safeguard against the 
only causes which are likely to tend to Dis- 
establishment in our own days. The fact of 
Establishment, and the consequences, both in 
law and in practice, which it carries with it, 
must, no doubt, affect the right organization of 
this self-government in some important respects, 
and especially in the determination of what a lay 
member of the Church is, and what qualifications 
he must have for exercising his rights as such. 
But it cannot rightly stand in the way of self- 
government in itself; nay, in some aspects of 
the case, it may rightly be held to increase its 
necessity. 

IV. The tendency of public opinion in this 
direction was strikingly illustrated by the history 
of the ‘‘ Convocations Bill,” brought forward and 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons 
in 1900. It declared, first, the right of the 
Convocations to reform their own constitution ; 
it gave them, next, a legal right to unite, when 
they thought it desirable, in a national Synod. 
So far it dealt with clerical representation 
only. But it then directed the reformed Convo- 
cations to frame a scheme for the co-ordination 
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with themselves of Houses of Laymen, which 
scheme was to be submitted to the Sovereign 
in Council for approval, and laid before the 
two Houses of Parliament that either might, if 
it pleased, address the Crown against it, and 
so practically reject it, or enforce its being 
brought forward in a modified form. The depu- 
tation of clergy and laity, which laid this Bill 
before the Archbishops and petitioned them to 
take action upon it, was extraordinarily strong 
and comprehensive of all schools of thought, 
both of clergy and laity. But, perhaps, the 
chief significance of the movement lay in this— 
that, as the discussions in the Convocations have 
proved, it represented a deliberate willingness 
of the clergy not only to reform their own repre- 
sentation, but to recognise frankly the co-ordinate 
right of the laity in Church government. 

The consideration of the Bill was, indeed, post- 
poned by the advice of the Archbishops, till the 
preliminary steps for the reform and union of the 
Convocations could be secured. The postpone- 
ment, if not indefinite, may, perhaps, be advan- 
tageous. The plan which the Bill suggested 
may be modified, and may, with advantage, be 
made a part of a more complete scheme of self- 
government in the parish, the diocese, and the 
province, of which the formation of a legislative 
body for the whole Church shall be the crown. 
The Convocations, moreover, were already en- 
gaged through joint committees in examining 
the true position of the laity, ideally and histori- 
cally, in the Church generally, and in our own 
Church in particular; and it was felt that the 
results of such investigation could hardly fail to 
suggest improvements in the scheme originally 
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put forward. But the very proposal of it in 
simple and definite form is of infinite impor- 
tance; the idea, hitherto vague, has now 
found an authoritative embodiment, which will 
not allow it to pass away without some practical 
result. 
Since that time, moreover, a Report of a 
remarkable character has been drawn up and 
presented to the Convocation of Canterbury 
(on April 29th, 1902), which is acknowledged to 
have marked an epoch in the history of this 
great subject. For it goes far towards answering 
an all-important question which has often been 
asked—the question whether the co-ordination of 
clergy and laity in Church government is, or is 
not, justified by true Church principle. A full 
investigation has led the Committee to conclude 
that it is distinctly in accordance with the primi- 
tive ideal of the Church of Christ, as represented 
to us in the New Testament and embodied in 
the history of the first three centuries; that in 
subsequent ages the constitutional rights of the 
laity were gradually overborne, partly by the 
development of imperial and royal power, which 
tended to absorb and supersede them, partly by 
the continual growth of the hierarchical authority, 
culminating in the despotic spiritual empire of 
the Papacy ; that all attempts at Reformation in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries involved a 
re-assertion, sometimes vehement and excessive, 
of that which had been thus overborne ; that the 
history of our Church in particular, from Anglo- 
Saxon antiquity down to the present time, proves 
this co-ordination of the laity with the clergy to 
be essentially accordant with Anglican prin- 
ciples, and shows its remarkable development in 
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all the sister and daughter Churches of the 
Anglican Communion. 

The practical result of these conclusions is 
clearly enunciated at the close of the Report: 
‘‘It appears to us, therefore, that the creation of 
a representative assembly, in which clergy and 
laity should be co-ordinated under episcopal 
authority, would be a wise reversion, not only to 
old Anglican tradition, but to those primitive 
Church principles which our National Church 
always desires to follow.” It is added: ‘‘ We 
observe that such a course has been universally 
adopted by the sister and daughter Churches of 
the Anglican Communion. . . . We observe, 
also, that the example of the Established Church of 
Scotland . . . shows that such an arrangement 
is perfectly compatible with Establishment. . . 
In this conviction we desire to submit to Convo- 
cation the Resolutions appended to this Report.” 

The Resolutions appended to the Report, and 
presented to the Convocation of Canterbury, 
were the following :— 

‘yj. That it is desirable that a National Council should be 
formed, fully representing the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England. 

‘©2. That the definitions of the powers to be entrusted to 
this Council, in reference to legislation, of the qualifi- 
cation of electors and of the method of electing and 
summoning its members, should be determined by a 
joint meeting of the members of the two Convocations 
with the Provincial Houses of Laymen, with a view to 
its receiving statutory authority. 

“3, That this Council should consist of three Houses, the 
first that of bishops, the second that of representatives 
of the clergy, whether official or elected, and the third 
of elected communicant laymen. 

“4. That the acceptance of the three Houses, sitting 
together or separately, should be necessary in order 
to constitute an act of the body. 
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“5. Nothing in these Resolutions is intended to interfere 
with the position of the Convocations as Provincial 
Synods of the Clergy.” 


These Resolutions were received, but have not 
yet been discussed, in the Upper House. In the 
Lower House, after full discussion, the following 
Resolutions were accepted and submitted to the 
Upper House on July 9th, 1902. They agree on 
the main principle with the original Resolutions, 
but involve some important modifications of 
detail :— 


“1. That in order to make provision for the good govern- 
ment of the Church, and as a first step towards any 
fuller and more formal expression of synodical Church 
action, it is desirable to procure the passing of an 
Enabling Act empowering the two Convocations to 
reform themselves and to sit together in joint session 
as one body. 


“2. That it is desirable, without traversing in any way the 
historic position and rights of Convocation, that a 
representative assembly of laymen, duly elected, and 
possessing statutory authority, should be formed in 
each of the two provinces; and so associated with 
Convocation that in either province the Archbishop 
shall summon a House of Laymen to consult and 
debate with the Houses of Convocation. And that 
the two Archbishops acting together shall, as occasion 
requires, gather all the houses of the provinces for 
a Joint session as a National Church Council.* 


* Tt is, I think, unfortunate that in this Resolution, instead of 
the simple declaration of the original Resolution that a National 
Council should be formed, there should have been put forward a 
particular and somewhat cumbrous method of the formation of such 
a Council. It would have been far better to leave the authorities 
who are to frame regulations for the constitution of the Council 
free to suggest either combination of the Convocations and Lay 
Houses, or delegacy from them. The latter principle, which is the 
one usually adopted in the other Churches of our Communion, 
would certainly secure a Council of more manageable size, and 
accordingly of greater effectiveness. But this matter, after all, is 
not of principle, but of detail, although of important detail. 
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“3. That the definition of the qualifications of the lay 
electors and members of the Houses of Laymen, and 
of the method of electing the said Houses of Laymen, 
and also of the powers to be entrusted to the National 
Church Council in reference to legislation, shall be 
determined by a joint meeting or meetings of the 
members of the two Convocations and the existing 
Houses of Laymen, before any attempt is made to 
secure statutory authority. 


4. That this Council shall be divided into three Houses ; 
the first, that of the Bishops; the second, that of the 
representatives of the clergy, official or elected ; and 
the third, that of elected laymen. And that the 
acceptance by all three Houses, sitting together or 
separately, shall be necessary in order to constitute 
an act of the whole body.” 


In the House of Laymen for the Province of 
Canterbury the following, substantially embody- 
ing the original Resolutions I. and II., were 
passed, with but one dissentient voice, at the 
same Session (on July 8th, 1902): 


“yt. That it is desirable that a National Church Council 
should be formed, consisting of clergy and laity of the 
Church of England, according to a due system of 
representation. 


2. That it is desirable that the powers and constitution of 
this Council should be defined by a joint meeting of 
the two Convocations and the Houses of Laymen 
before any attempt is made to obtain the consent of 
Parliament to its establishment.” 


“ce 


At the same time (on July 1oth, 1902), a joint 
meeting of the members of the two Convocations 
discussed and accepted a definition of the qualifi- 
cation of the members, and the electors of the 
members, of Church Councils generally, and a 
joint meeting of the Houses of Laymen passed a 
series of resolutions on the subject, substantially 
agreeing in the same definition. The nature of 
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this definition will be referred to in the next 
chapter. But the fact that a substantial agree- 
ment has been arrived at by these two repre- 
sentative assemblies of clergy and laity, on 
what is acknowledged to be a crucial question of 
no small importance and difficulty, is of very 
great significance, and is another proof of the 
steady advance of the movement. 

It is hardly too much to say that at the present 
moment Churchmen have to decide, not so 
much whether self-government of the Church 
through representation of the whole body is to 
be aimed at, but rather by what methods and 
under what conditions it is to be attained. 
When a great question has reached this stage, 
we may well conclude that, in spite of serious 
practical difficulties and dangers, its solution is 
only a question of time. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DEFINITION OF LAY CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


I. The present difficulty of defining Lay Church Member- 
ship.—II. The primary requisite of Holy Baptism. 
The requirement of Confirmation or Holy Communion 
—clearly right in theory, difficult in practice. The 
acceptance in other Anglican Churches of a Declaration 
of dona fide Church Membership.—II1. Points of Agree- 
ment and Difference among Churchmen in England. 
The recent Declarations of the Members of the Two 
Convocations and of the Two Houses of Laymen.— 
IV. The degree of Importance of the points at issue. 
The need of some Agreement which may lead to action. 


T must appear, I think, on anything like 
attentive consideration, that the general 
tendency of Church opinion, in view of present 
needs and circumstances, is decidedly in the 
direction of giving or restoring to the laity of 
the Church some substantial share in its govern- 
ment, and of doing this, in accordance with 
the course of modern civilization, through the 
principle of representation. 

I. But in giving practical effect to this tendency 
we are met at once by the crucial question, 
What is a lay member of the Church? What 
must be the qualifications of one who, as such, 
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claims power and responsibility? The answer 
to that question is, to us, under present condi- 
tions, one of considerable difficulty, although of 
absolute necessity. 

In the ideal of the Church, as set forth in the 
New Testament and substantially realized in 
primitive Church order, there was no shadow of 
such difficulty. In those early days a layman 
was a baptized member of Christ, having his 
place in the Communion of Saints, accepting the 
creed, joining in the worship, and subject to the 
discipline, of the Church. The line of demarca- 
tion between the Church and the world was 
clearly drawn; to claim membership of the 
Church was a conscious act of adhesion, imply- 
ing in different degrees a sacrifice which was a 
test of its sincerity. Now that line of demarca- 
tion is apt to be obscured. If the Church has 
conquered the world, the world has in some 
sense entered into the Church. Between the 
spiritual and secular society there is in Chris- 
tendom everywhere a close relation, a mutual 
interpenetration, a liability to confusion. The 
definition of membership has lost its old 
trenchant simplicity. 

On the other hand, there was a time when, for 
the opposite reason, there was in our own com- 
munity no difficulty whatever upon the subject. 
For, as has been seen, the old theory of Ang- 
licanism was the co-extensiveness of the Church 
and the Nation ; although it was clearly under- 
stood that the tie of unity and the conditions of 
membership were in the one case spiritual, in 
the other temporal. Every Englishman was 
born into the nation; every Englishman, by 
baptism, was born again into the Church, and 
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became, in the true sense of the word, a lay 
member of her communion, growing up within 
her corporate life and subject to her discipline. 

But this second condition of things has now 
passed away, although traces of it still remain in 
our law. Our present position is (so to speak) 
intermediate between the two here described, 
and has the simplicity of neither. From it arises 
necessarily the question, ‘‘ How are we, under 
these circumstances, to secure some substantial 
approach to the primitive conditions of lay mem- 
bership, in those who are to claim their place 
in Church action and Church government?” 

II. Of course, we must take for granted, as the 
primary condition, the entrance into the Church 
by the Divinely appointed ordinance of Holy 
Baptism, involving, as it does, the reception of 
the new life in Christ and the acceptance of the 
essentials of Christian faith in the Creed. But 
now that Infant Baptism is happily the rule, and, 
therefore, the acceptance of Christian life and 
faith at baptism only potential, it is necessary to 
have some further test, both of the realization of 
the grace given in the germ of the regenerate 
life, and of some actual adhesion to the faith. 

What that test should be, according to right 
Church theory and practice, is again clear. The 
ordinance of Confirmation is, on the one side, 
‘‘the completion of baptism” by the laying on 
of hands (which, in the record of the Acts of the 
Apostles, is closely connected with adult baptism 
itself), as a pledge and means of a strengthening 
grace consciously received. On the other side, 
it is the solemn and deliberate acceptance of 
Church membership and of all the conditions of 
such membership, as expressed in the Baptismal 
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vow. In both aspects it is naturally made, by 
our Church law, the condition for admission to 
the Holy Communion, as ‘‘the Sacrament of 
perfection ”—the ordinance which our Lord com- 
manded in remembrance of Himself to all His 
disciples—the Sacrament in which they were to eat 
His flesh and drink His blood, so that they might 
dwell in Him and He in foen. Ceeden geet iS, 
therefore, the deliberate and conscious entrance 
on the full Church membership, which the 
participation in the Holy Communion expresses 
and seals. In theory, therefore, it seems clear 
that nothing less than Confirmation can supply 
an adequate test of such Church membership, as 
would justify the claim to be included in ‘‘ the 
faithful laity,” to whom properly belongs the 
right to a share in the self-government of the 
Church.* In stricter theory still, that position 
might be held to belong only to those who, as 
communicants, have actually realized the full 
membership to which Confirmation is the condi- 
tion of admission, and have obeyed the law 
which our own Church expressly enjoins on all 
her people. 

Such must surely be the right ideal determina- 
tion of actual Church membership. There could 
be no difficulty, and probably there would be no 
hesitation, in applying it, if the Church were in 
its right condition, in which every member 
obeyed its laws and realized its privileges. But 
we have to face the actual fact that, in the 
Church as it is, there are, unfortunately, large 


* It may be noted that, in the Established Church of Scotland, 
the right of voting belongs only to communicants and to 
adherents,” z.e., those who are admissible to Holy Communion. 
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numbers who, while they substantially accept 
its creeds, join in and prize its worship, are 
willing to support its work by labour or by 
contribution, and to defend its rights and 
position, yet have never come forward to offer 
themselves for Confirmation, and are not, or at 
any rate are not regularly, communicants. To 
confine all right of membership to communicants, 
or even to those confirmed, must be practically 
to leave out and ignore a large number of 
professed Churchmen ; and it might, perhaps, to 
some extent, incur the danger of impairing 
the sacredness of those holy ordinances, the 
acceptance of which ought to be absolutely 
spontaneous, by making them conditions of 
exercising power in the Church. 

This condition of Church life, with the difficult 
question which it raises, has had to be faced in 
all those Churches of the Anglican Communion, 
which have framed their systems of Synodical 
self-government since 1789. The practical result 
at which they have arrived has been already 
noticed. The actual exercise of public functions, 
parochial, diocesan, or general, is by all but 
universal consent confined to those who as 
communicants have realized their full Church 
membership, and can rightly claim their place 
among the faithful laity. But the right to choose 
these—the Church electoral franchise—is, in 
general, widely opened. In a few cases, indeed, 
it is confined to communicants; in fewer cases 
still the test named is that of Confirmation. But, 
in general, the only condition imposed is a 
declaration of bond fide Church membership, with 
(not unfrequently) a disclaimer of membership 
of ‘‘any other denomination,” and, with some 
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additional qualification, of habitual attendance 
on Church worship, or of support by service or 
contribution of Church work. There is, it may 
be added, much difference of practice as to the 
admission of women, duly qualified, to this 
franchise. But to membership of the Synods, 
which are the actual governing bodies, only 
‘‘male communicants of full age” are admitted. 

In face of this instructive experience, the 
question which presents itself to the Church at 
home is practically this: Shall we follow the 
policy which has almost universally established 
itself in the sister and daughter Churches, and 
which appears to work, on the whole, satisfac- 
torily ; or shall we adopt for ourselves, especially 
in view of the difference of our position in virtue 
of Church Establishment, a stricter definition 
of qualification? On this question there has 
hitherto been a marked difference of opinion 
among those who are earnestly desirous for self- 
government of the Church; and it is clear that 
some general agreement must be arrived at, 
before any practical advance can be made. 

III. There are, indeed, certain points on which 
such general agreement appears already to exist. 
The first is, that (as in all the sister and daughter 
Churches) those who are elected to take an actual 
part in Church government should be communi- 
cants of full age, as having entered upon the 
fulness of Church membership; the second, 
that those who are to vote for their election 
should make a formal declaration that they are 
bond fide members of the Church of England, 
with, perhaps, some such additional qualifica- 
tions as are recognised in the other Churches of 
ourcommunion. But the really crucial question 
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is whether there should be for them some more 
definite test of Church membership. There is, 
I think, no inclination in Churchmen generally 
to insist that they should necessarily be commu- 
nicants. But there has always been a strong 
opinion that a Confirmation test might be 
reasonably imposed (on the grounds which have 
been noticed above) on all who claim to 
exercise even an indirect influence over Church 
government. 

On this subject, two important pronounce- 
ments by high authority have been recently 
made. At the joint meeting of the members of 
the two Convocations, on July roth, after a full 
discussion, the following Resolutions were passed ~ 
by large majorities :— 

“That in any scheme for the representation of the laity, to 


be associated with the bishops and clergy in the 
discussion and determination of Church questions— 


1. The electors should be of full age, and have been 
baptized and confirmed, and should declare in writing 
that they are dona fide members of the Church of 
England. 

“2. The representatives elected by them shall have the 

same qualifications, and shall be communicants.” 


On the same day, the joint meeting of the two 
Houses of Laymen passed a series of Resolutions 
on the same subject, embodying, in some detail, 
a scheme for carrying it into practical effect. 
Without entering into these details, it will be 
sufficient here to refer to the main points of 
principle. It is provided in Resolution I. that 
‘‘narochial representatives shall be elected in 
each parish by such of the persons now by law 
qualified to vote at the election of churchwardens 
in and for the ecclesiastical parish or district as 
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declare themselves in writing to be lay members 
of the Church of England and of no other 
religious communion, and are not legally and 
actually excluded from Communion, and by 
such other persons residing in the ecclesiastical 
parish or district as are lay communicants of the 
Church of England of the male sex and of full 
age.” In Resolutions II. and III. provision is 
made for the election, by these parochial repre- 
sentatives, of diocesan representatives ; and, out 
of these last, of representatives for each province ; 
and in Resolution IV. it is laid down that 
‘all representatives, to whatever body they are 
elected, shall be lay communicant members of 
the Church of England, of the male sex and of 
full age, residing or owning or occupying house 
or landed property in the diocese in or for which 
they are elected as representatives.” 

It will be observed that in the Resolutions of 
the Convocations, Confirmation is expressly laid 
down as a qualification for voting. In the first 
Resolution of the Houses of Laymen it is pro- 
vided that those who vote shall be persons who 
‘are not legally and actually excluded from 
Communion”; and it is generally understood 
that this refers to the order given in the Rubric 
at the end of the Confirmation Service that 
‘*none shall be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion until such time as he be confirmed, or 
be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” The 
provision, therefore, seems to imply, though it 
does not mention, Confirmation as the normal 
test of Church membership ; while it apparently 
admits those who, without being confirmed, have 
been admitted to Holy Communion. In regard 
to the admission of women to the franchise, the 
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Resolutions of the Convocation meeting tacitly 
allow it; those of the Lay Houses expressly 
reject it. Now the virtual agreement of these 
two high authorities as to the requirement of 
Confirmation must be accepted as of decisive 
importance on this crucial point. It ought to 
determine, I think, the line to be taken in fram- 
ing a scheme, to be laid in the name of the 
Church before the authorities of the State. 

IV. For my own part, while I should rejoice 
to see it maintained, yet I doubt whether it 
should be made so vital a condition, that the 
attempt to form representative assemblies for 
Church government should be relinquished, 
unless it can be enforced. If the looser test, which 
is accepted by the sister and daughter Churches, 
should prove to be the only one likely to be 
approved by the great body of lay Churchmen, 
and accepted by the civil authorities, I should 
not be afraid of any serious evil consequences 
from this condition of things. For I cannot 
believe that the declaration of doxd fide member- 
ship would be made by those who are not really 
Churchmen, unless, perhaps, in a few exceptional 
cases, which would be in practicai effect insigni- 
ficant. It is, no doubt, true that the fact of 
Establishment makes an important difference. 
Some who are not professed Churchmen may 
nevertheless, simply as Englishmen, claim an 
interest in the efficiency of the Church as the 
representative of a national Christianity, and 
seek to assert that interest by assuming a tech- 
nical Church membership, in order to vote for 
those who will take part in its government. But 
I hardly think that they would be many. In 
general, the simple feeling of honesty and the 
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pressure of public opinion would prevent a 
declaration, however it might be explained, of 
bond fide Churchmanship by those who were 
avowedly alien from the Church. And, after all, 
the crucial point is that those who were chosen 
to act in the name of the Church would them- 
selves, as communicants, be undoubted members 
of the Church in the fullest sense. How they 
were chosen would be, indeed, an important, but 
yet a secondary matter, not to be fought out as a 
matter of life and death. 

The same may be said of the other question 
which appears to be at issue—the question 
whether the electoral franchise should be given 
to women, duly qualified, as well as to men. 
Considering the fact that it is Christianity which 
has elevated womanhood from a position of 
subjugation to one of spiritual equality, so that 
there is ‘‘ neither male nor female,” because ‘‘all 
are one in Christ Jesus ’’—considering, again, the 
part which women have always taken, and are 
now taking more than ever, in the work of the 
Church—considering also the general tendency 
in our own days to the assertion for women of 
a more independent position and of a greater 
share of power and responsibility, in respect of 
the action of the whole community—it may, 
perhaps, be concluded that the electoral franchise 
of the Church ought to be given to them. 
Possibly, even beyond this, women might, when 
duly qualified as communicants, be eligible for 
places in the lower positions in the organization 
of Church government; while, as in things 
secular, the admission to the general Church 
assembly would be reserved to men only, as is 
the case in the other Anglican Churches. But 
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this question, again, although it needs grave 
consideration, and demands some practical deci- 
sion, is surely one on which those who differ 
in opinion may be well content to submit to such 
decision, whatever it is, when it is given by 
the two Houses of Convocation and the Houses 
of Laymen, and put forth with their authority. 

On the whole question, if we can agree on 
main principles, it must be our wisdom not to 
allow differences upon secondary questions, even 
if of some degree of importance, to paralyse all 
attempts at action in a matter of urgent and 
vital importance to the welfare of the Church. 
If there is really, under the providence of God, 
a call to ‘go forward,” it is better to obey it, 
even at the cost of some risk and difficulty, than 
to stand still. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


N the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to 
present, to the best of my ability, a ‘‘ Short 
Study on a Great Subject,” and a subject, more- 
over, of critical and immediate importance. 
The case for the revival in our Church of some 
constitutional power in the laity is singularly 
strong, both ideally and historically ; there is 
an increasing consensus of thoughtful Church 
opinion in its favour from various quarters ; the 
whole question has for many years been pressed 
upon public attention. But what is to be the 
issue? In our ‘‘Outlook for the Coming Cen- 
tury,” what is the prospect of some real practical 
result ? 

The answer to this enquiry rests with the laity 
of the Church of England themselves. The 
question is emphatically a layman’s question. 
The clergy are, of course, deeply interested in it, 
and have frankly manifested their interest, both 
as individuals and in their constitutional assem- 
blies. Speaking generally, it may be said with 
confidence that the large majority have shown 
that they view with an intelligent sympathy the 
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movement for Church Reform in this most 
important direction, both in itself and as tending 
to secure other measures of Church Reform of 
which they feel the urgent necessity. But the 
matter does not rest with them. If any practical 
result is to be obtained, it must be taken up 
more energetically and more universally by the 
great body of the laity themselves. It needs from 
them three things—fuller consideration, greater 
interest, and deeper sense of responsibility. 

I. It demands, first, more of thoughtful consid- 
eration and study, primarily of its fundamental 
principle, secondarily of its historical develop- 
ment, and of the stage in that development 
which we have now reached. It is not a subject 
which belongs only to experts. In its broad 
leading lines it has always been open to the 
knowledge and judgment of all who will take 
the trouble to think about it; and, in our own 
days, the growth of education and of special 
information on the subject has certainly increased 
the capacity, and with it the responsibility, of 
such general understanding. There are, happily, 
a considerable and increasing number of laymen 
in our days, who have on this matter refused to 
‘‘occupy the place of the unlearned”; the dis- 
cussions in Church Congresses and Conferences 
and in the Houses of Laymen, and the correspon- 
dence in our public press, show that they have 
given earnest study to the question, as recognis- 
ing its importance and its urgency. But they 
are, as yet, the comparatively few ; it cannot be 
said that the duty of thoughtful consideration of 
it has yet been fulfilled by the great body of lay 
Churchmen. Too many, who profess to be 
citizens of a Kingdom of Heaven, are content to 
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remain in an ignorance of its constitution and 
history, of which they would be ashamed as 
citizens of an earthly kingdom. The first thing 
needful is, therefore, unquestionably to excite 
the general consideration and study which the 
question, affecting all, most certainly demands 
from all. For on all subjects we need an 
atmosphere of general intelligence, which at 
once favours the growth of expert opinion and 
controls it by common-sense. And subjects which 
affect our religious faith and life are precisely 
those on which we have a promise that such 
general intelligence shall be within the reach of 
all who seek it; and they are, moreover, those 
on which it is especially needful, in order that 
religious earnestness may be directed to good. 
Il. The growth of such study will, I think, go 
far towards securing the second great requisite— 
a strong practical interest in the subject in the 
great body of laymen, which may make them 
resolute to see that a right condition of Church life 
and government shall “be established, and willing 
to take trouble and face difficulty, in order not 
only to obtain it, but to work it out when it is 
obtained. Here, again, it is, I fear, impossible 
to fancy that this important requisite has been 
as yet adequately secured. The matter has 
been too much left to the clergy—who certainly 
have, as a body, shown considerable anxiety to 
bring it home to those whom it more immediately 
concerns—and to a comparatively small number 
of laymen, often called, half-ironically, ‘** eccle- 
siastically-minded laymen,” as if, in regard to the 
matters, necessarily of infinite importance, with 
which the Church is concerned, all Church laymen 
ought not to be ‘‘ ecclesiastically minded.”” The 
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great mass of our lay people are apt to be over- 
conservative on Church matters; they criticize 
and grumble freely over existing conditions, but 
shrink from trying to alter them; they make the 
fact that, even as it is, the existing Church 
system works so well an excuse for not attempt- 
ing to make it work better; or are so satisfied 
to exercise irregular—sometimes very irregular— 
influence, that they do not care to claim a con- 
stitutional and responsible power. There may 
be some excuse for the comparative slackness of 
lay participation in congresses and conferences, 
because these can do nothing but discuss and 
pass resolutions which they have no power to 
make effective ; although it is hardly a sign of 
wisdom to disregard the great and increasing 
moral value of such discussion. But the sense 
of its insufficiency is a reason, not for giving up 
all collective action in Church matters, but for 
using real endeavour to give it something of 
the effectiveness which it has in other Anglican 
Churches. Until the great body of our laity 
come to see this, and to throw themselves into 
the movement for Church autonomy, it cannot 
triumph over the many difficulties which stand, 
or appear to stand, in its way. There are, indeed, 
some hopeful signs of such general awakening 
on the matter; but these are only signs of what 
we trust will be hereafter a far more substantial 
reality. 

III. But, after all, infinitely the most im- 
portant requisite is a more general recognition 
by Churchmen of the responsibilities of lay 
membership of the Church. In all communities 
rights can only be maintained, and power exer- 
cised, on condition of some real loyalty and duty. 
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But what is thus true of all communities must 
be especially true of the Church of Christ by the 
very character of its constitution, as not under 
the law, but living through the Spirit. 

The first obvious fruit of this recognition of 
lay duty and responsibility should be something 
like universality of individual energy, in thought, 
in action, and in prayer, for the service of the 
Church of Christ, as being an integral element 
of all true Christianity. The extension of the 
Kingdom of God, both in length and breadth of 
expansion, and in depth and height of spiritual 
power, must be, in various ways and various 
degrees, the work of all its subjects. On us 
clergy necessarily devolves the duty of special 
devotion and of leadership. But it will not do 
for the laity, while they tell us truly enough that 
we are not the Church, yet in respect of work, 
and of sacrifice for the work, to act as if we were. 
The whole tendency of modern progress, at least 
in countries like our own, is to bring out the 
supreme need of such universal co-operation for 
the advance of human society. Behind the 
regular forces of each country there is to be ‘‘ the 
nation in arms ’’—whether the arms of war or the 
arms of peace. In that progress the Church 
ought, as of old, to lead the way. There are many 
points in which lay service has its own peculiar 
advantages—greater liberty, closer touch with 
popular opinion and feeling, absence of official 
responsibility, freedom from all suspicion of 
professional interest and conventionality. These 
advantages, moreover, attach not merely to the 
temporal aspects of that service, where it deals 
with material and social needs, but at least as 
much to its spiritual aspect, in which it claims a 
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share in direct ministration of the Word and 
Grace of Christ. That here, again, there has 
been in our own time a great awakening of 
lay responsibility and energy must be gladly 
acknowledged; and the creation of organizations 
of lay workers, who (like the members of the old 
Minor Orders) form a link between clergy and 
laity, is a happy sign of the times. But still we 
are far from the true ideal. Perhaps from its very 
greatness and the complexity of its constitution, 
we find in the Church a less universal diffusion 
of this individual sense of responsibility in the 
great body of her members, than that which is 
found in lesser religious Communions. 

But it is not enough that laymen, in recog- 
nizing the obligation of service to the Church, 
should content themselves with taking up, as 
individuals, various works of Christian duty and 
charity. They are bound to claim their place 
in the collective life of Church counsel and 
Church government. The tendency of men who 
are in earnest to religious association is strong, 
especially in our own day. But it expresses 
itself too exclusively in the formation of count- 
less voluntary societies. Such societies have, of 
course, their right place and value. We see, 
moreover, that in all spheres of energy they are 
especially in harmony with English traditions 
and English character. But, if they are really 
to work, not for evil, but for good, they must be 
subordinate to a practical recognition of the 
unity of the whole Church, and a willingness to 
devote time and trouble to the counsels and the 
policy, in which that unity expresses itself. In all 
communities it is a bad sign of their condition, 
when those who have the right qualifications of 
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mind and character hold aloof from claiming 
their share in such collective action. But most of 
all is this true in the Church of Christ, of which 
the combination of all individualities in one 
great unity is the essential characteristic. It is 
well ‘‘to study to be quiet and to do one’s own 
business”; and in these days, perhaps, this 
Apostolic exhortation may be felt to be especially 
needed. But there is a true sense in which the 
work of the Church is the business of each 
individual member, and lays on him the respon- 
sibility of sharing in it according to his power. 
Therefore, in both these forms of duty, but in 
the latter especially, the service of the Church 
demands something more than simple Christian 
energy and enthusiasm. It needs a loyal observ- 
ance of Church order, in respect both of doctrine 
and of action. The formal discipline of the 
Church, which in the early stages of its develop- 
ment was taken for granted, has, indeed, fallen 
into abeyance. Toa great extent this is so, even 
in regard to the clergy ; rules of such discipline, 
which still exist in theory and even in legal 
obligation, yet practically cannot be enforced by 
authority ; the welfare of the Church greatly 
suffers from this impracticability, and its authori- 
ties are often reproached for not doing what they 
cannot do. But with regard to the laity of our 
Church, at any rate in England, this abeyance of 
discipline may be said to be absolute. It is 
significant that, in common parlance and in legal 
enactment, ‘‘Church discipline” is considered, 
as a matter of course, to refer only to the clergy. 
Nor is it at all likely that any change to greater 
strictness will take place ; the whole tendency of 
our age is in the opposite direction. For that 
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very reason, it is all important that a free loyalty 
of reverence for Church doctrine and order 
should take the place of strict discipline—direct- 
ing the service rendered by all her members, and 
restraining mischievous and wasteful irregularity 
—checking that inconsiderate insistence on indi- 
vidual opinion in matters non-essential, which is 
of the essence of the schismatical temper—giving 
to the responsible authorities of the Church the 
strong support, without which, under our present 
conditions, they cannot effectively discharge their 
responsibility. It is, no doubt, true that the 
acceptance of the restraining influence of such 
loyalty is most difficult to those who are most 
energetically in earnest. But it is absolutely 
essential, as in society generally, so especially in 
its religious aspect. For the welfare of the Church 
most of all, the motto of our age must be— 


“Let freedom grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


Now it is clear enough, both from theory and 
experience, that to entrust men with constitu- 
tional and responsible power is the best education 
in this harmony of freedom and loyalty. But 
that this education may be effective, and that its 
process may not involve excessive risk to the 
welfare of the Church, it is essential that the 
principle of that harmony should be recognised 
beforehand by all who claim their share in 
Church legislation and government. 

IV. That these three requisites of deeper 
thought, deeper interest, deeper sense of responsi- 
bility will be secured perfectly in all Churchmen 
it would be, of course, vain to hope; that, accord- 
ingly, the needful development of a constitutional 
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government in the Church will be free from all 
danger of errors, divisions, irregularities cannot 
be reasonably expected. But surely it is not too 
much to hope that, when the subject is fully and 
honestly submitted to the Church at large, there 
may be found some substantial measure of these 
qualifications in the great body of our people. 
If so, then it will (I think) appear to those who 
study the signs of the times that the risk to be 
faced in action is far less than the risk of the 
policy of inactivity. It is in this conviction, 
that I have ventured to suggest in these pages 
some conclusions as to the Position of the Laity 
in the Church. Whatever may be the value of 
these suggestions, I would earnestly appeal to all 
Churchmen not to put the subject aside, but to 
form, and act upon, their own conclusions on a 
subject, the importance of which it is cue to 
exaggerate. 

It is a common-place remark that the present 
time is a critical time. But it is not always 
remembered that critical times are not merely 
times of danger, but times of opportunity. No 
one can be blind to the dangers menacing, not 
merely our Church herself, but the national 
Christianity in which she must claim leadership, 
if she is true to her position. Yet it is at least 
equally difficult to be blind to the glorious 
opportunity of service to God and man, which is 
before her, at home and abroad, at this present 
moment. In order to meet these dangers, and 
to rise to that opportunity, she must be able to 
speak with a living voice, and to concentrate on 
her arduous task a living collective energy. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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